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| the foreword to a report recently issued by a well- 
qualified committee of the Council for Art and 
Industry, it is explained that while the work of this 
committee was completed in May, 1940, the Council 
had not met since then to authorise publication, and 
it is only in view of the important, place which design 
must take in plans for post-war development that the 
President of the Board of Trade has now issued it.* 
The ostensible limitation of the subject to what are 
termed the ‘‘ Light Metal Trades” does not preclude 
its extension through many branches of building 
equipment nor the setting forth of general principles 
affecting the establishment of good standards in design. 

The earlier sections of the Report deal with cooking 
and table ware, ‘‘ Holloware”? and miscellaneous 
domestic hardware and equipment. These we can 
pass over as our concern is more directly with the treat- 
ment of those elements embodied in the construction of 
buildings, including door and window furniture, lighting 
and heating fittings, shop fronts and furniture, metal 
gates, balustrades, screens, etc.; all cases in which 
a definite degree of unity should dominate the character 
of the design. Metal work for fittings has had to share 
this field- with other materials to an increasing extent. 
For electric lighting,. plate glass has been largely in 
use with a minimum of metal work, and for other 
fitments plastics are gaining ground. 

The term “Specials” is employed as the trade 
description of equipment made to be fitted into a build- 
ing as an integral part of it, and not bought by a tenant 
exercising his individual taste. Large-scale establish- 
ments which can afford a well-trained staff of designers 
are at an advantage here. One firm working on these 
lines, catalogues designs employing the stampings for 
which they have dies, the spinnings for which they 
have chucks, the glass which is available for purchase 
from outside firms and so on. They are thus prepared 
to produce economically the various types and com- 
binations of design illustrated. 

The influence of the architect on the class of design 
to which we have been referring is a somewhat indirect 
one exercised through buildings which have been felt 
to demand specifically individual treatment and through 
movements in design which have made their way 
through the schools of design and technical methods. 
New departures usually arise from changes in scientific 
methods, such as modes of lighting, air conditioning, 
ete., or from new processes in manufacture; both 
these inaugurate changes in schemes of design. 

It is hardly to be expected that in the major bulk 
of his work the architect will be in a position to employ 
his own specific designs for fittings, as “ standard ” 
ones will be available at much less cost and in sufficient 
variety in type to enable him to secure a generally 
harmonious ensemble by judicious selection, but the 
general trend of design will undoubtedly be affected 
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by the movements characteristic of the buildings in 
which they find their place. 

As an aid to determining how its recommendations 
can best be given practical effect, the Report lays down 
that in the broadest sense design means, planning in 
relation (a) to function ; the article produced being 
fit for its parpose; and (b) to form; with esthetic 
values in line, texture, colour and decoration. Briefly, 
design for use must be joined up with design for delight. 
Professor Gropius is quoted as having established that 
in these times of increasing technical development, 
design must conform to the law of “ greatest effect 
with slenderest means,” so that wise economy of effort 
(not to be confused with skimping, cheeseparing or 
shoddiness) becomes an important principle in all 
design and should be kept well to the fore in the Schools 
of Art as in the workshop, particularly in the case 
where goods are to be produced in large quantities for 
mass consumption. 

That this has been by no means an established standard 
in the past will be recognised by most of those who have 
been interested in the quality of design. This may be 
illustrated by the experience of an architect who was 
invited to an important trade exhibition of electric 
fittings ; he started making notes as to the types he 
considered best, but was soon advised that this was a 
waste of time, it being explained that only those which 
secured orders on the largest scale would be put into 
production ; perhaps only some one out of twenty of 
the designs exhibited, and in most cases of the more 
florid and tasteless ones. 

More recently, it is indicated, the influence of de- 
signers working in groups or teams has raised the general 
standard, so that clean lines and simplified forms make 
a stronger appeal. Of late there has arisen a type of 
treatment known as“ stylising.”’ This has not, as might 
be imagined, anything to do with historic styles ; what 
the word is intended to define is the process of taking 
the design for use from the hands of the technician, 
smoothing out anything that seems to lack unity 
in line or mass, and imparting an elegance and harmony 
that may not be unrelated to utility but is not an 
inherent factor in the original conception of the design. 

This class of design, including advertising and poster 
work, is dealt with by the class entitled “ Industrial 
Design and Draughtsmanship” at the Birmingham 
Central College, which is, of course, the natural centre 
for the light metal trades. This school and others, 
catering for ‘‘ Industrial stylists,” find it convenient 
to combine the methods of design with those of presenta- 
tion, and that the students can easily and naturally 
gravitate to one branch or the other. 

It is of great importance that the co-ordination 
between technical and artistic studies should be more 
intimate and that a more unified attitude towards 
artistic expression should secure closer harmony 
between architecture and the subsidiary arts, with 
resulting effects on the home and its equipment. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


R.1.B.A. Members and Trade Names. 

Ar the request of the Council, the Prac- 
tice Committee of the R.[.B.A. have given 
consideration to the question of the prac- 
tice of some members of the Institute of 
forming partnerships and practising under 
trade names and not under their own 
names. The Practice Committee were 
authorised to take evidence, if necessary, 
and they have discussed the matter with 
members who are or have been practising 
under trade names. 

The Council are in agreement with the 
views expressed by the Practice Committee 
that while the position is not covered by 
the Code of Professiona] Practice, it is 
undesirable and not consistent with the 
dignity of the profession for members of 
the R.I.B.A. to engage in practice under 
trade names or names having the 
semblance of trade names. 

This does not mean that the Council are 
opposed to group practice. They are of 
opinion that many advantages may be 
gained by a number of architects forming 
an association or group either with or with- 
out other specialists, but they feel it is 
desirable that in such a case the term 
‘** Associated Architects ’’ should be used, 
preceded by the names of the individuals 
making up the partnership or group. 


The Business Premises Register. 
ArcHITEcTs may like to be reminded 
that persons who are qualified and wish to 
take advantage of the Business Premises 
Register in connection with the new Par- 
liamentary Register to be published on 
May 7, 1945, must send in their applica- 
tions to the local Electoral] Registration 
Officer not later than February 28. A form 
of application can be obtained from the 
local Electoral Registration Officer in the 
constituency in which the business 
premises are situated—usually from the 
local Town Hall. The qualifying date is 
January 31, and the qualification depends 
on occupation of business premises of the 
yearly value of not less than ten pounds 
in the constituency on that date. The 
husband or wife of a person so qualified is 
no longer entitled to be registered. Appli- 
cation may, however, be made on behalf 
of a person in the Forces, or seaman or 
a war worker abroad, by the spouse or, if 
there be no spouse, or in certain other cir- 
cumstances, by the manager of a business. 


The Standard Method of Measurement. 

Tue Joint Standing Committee for the 
Standard Method of Measurement has 
decided on a revision of the ‘‘ Standard 
Method of Measurement of Building 
Works ”’ with a view to publishing a new 
edition. 

As on the occasion of the previoug 
revision, the Committee invites all 
interested, professional and trade organi- 
sations and individuals, to submit by not 
later than May 31 next suggestions for 
amendment or improvement of the exist- 
ing edition where experience has shown 
such to be desirable. 

Proposals should take the form of (a) 
redrafting of existing clauses to incor- 
porate the alteration desired, giving refer- 
ence to the trade, page and claase number 
in the third edition; and (b) the draft of 
any new clauses to deal with items not 
included in the existing edition. 

Any accompanying explanation con- 
sidered essential should be as brief as 
possible. All correspondence should be 


addressed to the Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
P. T. Walters, F.S.I., Sicilian House, 
Sicilian-avenue, London, W.C.1. 
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Oxford Commission on U.S. Drama. 

Tue Hebdomadal Council of Oxford 
University is sending a Commission to the 
United States to study the drama at 
American universities. The names are: 
Mr. A. H. Smith, Warden of New Col- 
lege (chairman); Mr. Nevill Coghill; Mr. 
Maurice Platnauer ; Mr. T. C. Keeley ; Mr. 
H. . Moore; Mr. F. _ Gibberd, 
F.R.I.B.A., as architect ; and Mr. Hamish 


Wilson, as technical expert in stage 
mechanism. 
Architect Awarded the G.M. 


Lr. HucH Batpwynne Lyte Homer, 
A.R.I.B.A., Royal Marine Engineers, has 
been awarded the George Medal for gal- 
lantry in rescuing the injured occupants 
of a jeep which fad been driven into a 
minefield. | Lt. Homer was in practice 
with Mr. Leslie Norton, A.I.A.A., 16, 
Clifford-street, W.1, before entering the 
Services. 

Interior Design and Artificial 
IMumination. 

A sornt meeting of the R.I.B.A. and the 
Illuminating Engineering Society will be 
held at 5.30 p.m. on Tuesday, February 
27, by permission of the Council of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers in the 
Hall of the Institution, Storey’s Gate, St. 
James’s-park, S.W.1. An address on 
“The Relationship Between Interior De- 
sign in Building and Artificial Tllumina- 
tion ’’ will be delivered by Dr. J. W. T. 
Walsh, of the National Physical Labora- 
tory, and will be followed by a discussion. 
Admission is by card, copies of which may 
be obtained on application to the Acting 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., 66, Portland-place, 
W.1, or to the Secretary of the Iluminat- 
ing Engineering Society, 32, Victoria- 
street, S.W.1. - 


St. Alban’s Rebuilding, Holborn. 
Str Gites Scott, R.A., and Mr. ApRIAN 
Gitsert Scorr, F.R.I.B.A., have been 


COMING EVENTS 


Tuesday, February 20. 

InstituTION oF Civin Enoineers. Dr, H, 
Chatley on ‘ Dredging Machinery.” Great 
George-street, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. 

Wednesday, February 21. 

ComMERCIAL EtLectRIc REFRIGERATION ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Luncheon. Principal guest: Mr. A. V. 
Alexander (First Lord of the Admiralty). Con- 
naught Rooms. 1.15 p.m. 

Thursday, February 22. 

A.P.R.R. Dr. P. Boardman_ on 
Geddes,” 34, Gordon-square, W.C.1. 

Friday, February 23. 

INSTITUTION OF SANITARY ENGINEERS. Mr. D. 
Cushman Coyle to introduce film ‘“ Valley of 
the Tennessee.” British Council Theatre, 3, 
Hanover-square, W.1. 4 p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF FUEL. Joint Conference with 
National Smoke Abatement Society on 
‘Atmospheric _ Pollution.” At Electrical 
Engineers, Savoy-place, W.C.2. 10 a.m. 

Saturday, February 24. 

Royat Sanitary Institute. Mr. L. H. Keay on 
** Post-War Housing.” Radiant House, Liver- 
pool, 10.30 a.m. 
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appointed architects for the rebuilding of 
the church of St. Alban, Holborn. 


Requisitioned Land Bill. 

A MemoranpvM criticising some of the 
more important general aspects of the 
Requisitioned Land and War Works Bill 
has been prepared and published by the 
Chartered Surveyors’: Institution from 12, 
Great George-street, S.W.1. 


An Appointment. 

CHESHIRE County Councit have ap- 
pointed Mr. Raymond John Nichols, A.M. 
Inst.C.E., Deputy County Surveyor and 
Bridgemaster, to the post of County Sur- 
veyor and Bridgemaster, at a commencing 
salary of £1,600 a year, as from April 1 


next, 


Builder as City Councillor. 

Mr._W. E. Rice, O.B.E., J.P., Joint 
Governing Director of Rice and Son, 
Ltd., and a former President of the 
L.M.B.A., has been elected to the West- 
minster City Counci!. 


COMPETITION NEWS 


Thistle Foundation. 

Mr. A. G. Henperson, F.R.I.B.A., 26, 
Blythswood-square, Glasgow, has _ been 
nominated by the R.I.B.A. to be assessor 
of an architectural competition which is 
being held to decide on suitable plans for 
the premises of the Thistle Foundation. 


Farm Buildings. 

Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, Chairman, 
Competitions Committee, R.I.B.A., writes : 
The attention of the Competitions Com- 
mittee has been called to the particulars 
of this competition (Design of Farm Build- 
ings) published in the Farmer and 
Stock-Breeder of January 9. . Some time 
previous to the publication of these par- 
ticulars the officers of the Competitions 
Committee had discussed with the pro- 
moters the possibility of framing condi- 
tions for the competition which would 
conform to the R.I.B.A. regulations. Un- 
fortunately, the promoters have not been 
able to adopt these suggestions, but as the 
competition is not confined to architects 
the Competitions Committee do not think 
it necessary to issue the formal notice 
warning members not to take part. 
Members’ will decide for themselves 
whether it is worth while for them 
to enter for the competition, but, if 
they do, they should realise that many of 
the conditions which normally form part 
of architectural competitions are not in- 
cluded. For instance, the names of the 
jury of assessors are not stated, and the 
usual safeguards prohibiting members of 
the staff of the promoters or of the asse- 
sors from competing are not included. 


From The Builder of 1845. 
Saturday, February 15, 1845. 


LasT WEEK an action. was brought by 
Mr. Mansfield, the landlord cf Oliver’s 
Coffee-house, at the foot of Westminster 
Bridge, to recover compensation from the 
defendants, Messrs. Grissell and Peto, the 
contractors for building the-new Houses 
of Parliament, and Mr. Charles - Barry, 
the architect, for damage done to the 
coffee-house in sinking the foundations for 
a portion of the new structure... . In the 
middle of June, 1842, the foundations of 
the coffee-house sank so much that the 
whole of Mr. Mansfield’s family, about 9 
or 10 o’clock, fled, many of them in their 
nightdresses, out of the house for their 
lives. 

**Mr. Mansfield was awarded £700 damages, 
which we must hope compensated them for 
any chills the family might haye, geught in 
their. hurried escape. Ae | 
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“LUTYENS AND HIS WORK” 


MR. GOODHART-RENDEL’S PAPER 
TO THE R.I.B.A. 


‘** Tue work of the late Sir Edwin Lutyens, O.M.,” formed 
the subject of a paper read \at an informal general meeting 
of the R.I.B.A., on February 13, by Mr. H. 8. GoopHarr- 
RenpeL, P.-P.R.I.B.A. Following is the full text :— 

I have the honour to-night of giving an account and 
estimate of the work of an architect, who, more than any 
other, delighted my generation of Englishmen. Of an archi- 
tect who was a hero of my boyhood and a friend in later 
years. Of an architect whose magic still can move all but 
the youngest of us. Of an architect: whose enlivening per- 
sonality did more than that of any of his contemporaries to 
popularise the Art to which his life was given. 

Whatever he did as an artist he seemed to do rightly. 
Whether it was the right thing to do is a different question 
altogether, but there can hardly be any question at all of 
the skill and certainty of his methods. His expertness made 
those who followed his lead appear but bungling amateurs. 
And he led them up some very curious paths, in which 
many lost their direction. 

Throughout the ages, two ways have so far been dis- 
covered of making architecture. The first is that of letting 
forms be suggested primarily by usefulness and stability. 
The second is that of choosing what will be useful and 
stable from among forms that are preconceived for their 
beauty. Probably no individual architect can go very far 
on the first way by himself, it needs a school—a succession 
of like-minded workers—to bring to maturity the architec- 
ture that springs from the nature of building. The best 
method of building that one man alone can think of is 
not likely to be positive and definite enough to produce 
any architectural expression of itself. If M. le Corbusier 
and Herr Gropius have produced a school and not merely 
an apiary we may see architecture arising out of their 
efforts. Evidence on this is still inconclusive. The second 
way of making architecture, that of combining conventional 
elements into a useful and stable whole, can be practised 
either by a school that agrees upon a convention, or by an 
individual who makes his own. Architecture at and since 
the Renaissance has all originated thus. 


An Architectural Genealogy ? 


The work of Sir Edwin Lutyens, whom we are com- 
memorating to-night, was the final flowering of the school 
of George Edmund Street. By this statement I do not mean 
that Lutyens admired, much less imitated, any of Street’s 
characteristics; he was a boy when Street died, and prob- 
ably never bothered about him at all. But Street was the 
great loosener of Victorian rigour in architecture; the first 
man, as it were, to smile as he worked, and to seek sim- 
plicity and homeliness consciously in little things. Student, 
designs by Philip Webb, by Norman Shaw, and by Ernest 
George, show, by their scrupulous imitation of the master’s 
mannerisms, how overpowering was his influence upon the 
best young brains of his time. 

The link between Street, and Lutyens is Ernest George; 
the disciple of one and the master of the other. It is not 
my business to-night to elaborate architectural genealogies, 
but I think that it may interest’ you to see, in support of 
what I have already said, four pictures. The first is of a 
Surrey house designed by Street in his later manner. The 
second is of a house designed by Ernest George in his 
earlier manner. The third is of some almshouses designed 
by Ernest George in his later manner. The fourth is of 
some gate-lodges designed by Lutyens in his earliest 
manner. Earliest, not earlier, because Lutyens had many 
manners in his creative lifetime, all, except the first, unified 
by his notable idiosynerasy. The first one, exemplified by 
these lodges at Park Hatch, by buildings in the village 
of Shere, by the houses called ‘“‘ Munstead Corner” and 
‘“‘ Chinthurst Hjll,” and the first house of ‘‘ Crooksbury ”— 
all not very far from Guildford—did mot last long. I can 


find in it little evidence of the Lutyens that was to be except. 
in some quips and cranks, and—if it be not unkind to say 
so—in planning that is picturesque rather than convenient. 
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The ‘‘Country Life’’ Building, Covent Garden. By E. L. Lutyens. 


Otherwise it is good school-work, and the school is that of 
Ernest George. Perhaps the rather exaggerated chimneys 
at ‘“‘ Chinthurst, Hill” descend from Street, not through 
George, but through Norman Shaw. 

The first works in which Lutyens found himself contain 
actually more of Shaw than of George, but they contain 
more of Lutyens than of either. The look-out windows of 
Shaw’s ‘“‘ Swan House” on Chelsea Embankment, seem to 
have captured Lutyens’ young fancy, and these we find 
recurring so constantly in his earlier houses as almost to 
become their salient characteristic. Also, in these houses, 
roofs were for the most part hipped, such gables as there 
were having close-cut, verges without barge-boards; follow- 
ing thus the marked simplification of Shaw’s style in its 
later developments. A breadth of design can, however, be 
traced in many of Lutyens’ earlier houses that is peculiarly 
his own. “‘ Le Bois des Moutiers,’” in France, and the 
house added to the old inn at, Roseneath, in Argyllshire, are 
happy exemplification of this. As we travel the road of 
Lutyens’ art 1 think it is at Roseneath that we first feel 
there is magic in the air. 

Aerial magic like this is evanescent, and I do not find 
it easy myself to recapture the thrill I experienced when, 
in my ’teens, I first visited “‘ Orchards,” a house near my 
home that Lutyens had just finished. In it the elements 
of “ Chinthurst Hill”? are used again more arifully, the 
details have become less tentative, the rooms are of more 
reasonable shape, less broken by bays and ingles, and the 
picturesqueness generally is less destructive of convenience 
than it is in the earlier design. The local sandstone used in 
both houses is here dressed and laid in the native fashion 
(which at “‘ Chinthurst Hill” it is not), and the colour and 
surface both of the walls and of the tiled roof are charm- 
ing. I remember being particularly delighted by the loggia 
with the twin chimneys flanking it, a novel composition 
that could hardly have occurred in the days of natural 
design, since fireplaces have had to be placed rather 
curiously in rooms in order that their flues may justify 
these enormous stacks. Indeed, this, and most of the other 
rich “ bits” in Lutyens’ cottage-style houses are produced 
by his scenepainter-like talent, for combining what appear 
to be homely utilitarian elements in an arbitrary and highly 
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“AN ARCHITECTURAL GENEALOGY ”’ ? 


(1) Holmdale,§Surrey. By G. E. Street. 
pictorial manner. This had been Shaw’s secret, too, and 
in using it, both excelled, 

A further advance in certainty of handling can be 
observed in ‘* Tigbourne Court,’ near Witley, where the 
extremely formdl arrangement of cottagy shapes in_ the 
entrance front achieved a particular effect that at the time 
had not often been attempted. This highly sophisticated 
use of rustic material suited marvellously well the taste of 
its day, when the public was tiring of laisser-aller irregu- 
larity in building, but was not generally ready for any 
revival of neo-classical convention. 

After ‘‘ Tigbourne Court” it is not surprising to find 
Lutyens, in the first of his additions to his Ernest-Georgian 
*Crooksbury,’”’ abandoning as his model the cottage in 
favour of ihe Farmer-Georgian small house. If the first 
part of ‘‘ Crooksbury ” had really been a farmhouse of the 
first half of the seventeenth century, this is just the sort 
of front a rich farmer might have clapped upon it a century 
and a bit later. As things were, it can be regarded only 
as a record of a mood of its designer, a record that in a 
subsequent rebuilding he effaced. In the same mood he 
added a large formal room to the cottage-style house he 
had built at Sullingstead, and a wing with tall sash windows 
to the really old irregular ‘‘Summer Farm” at West 
Clandon. In both these last the combination of contrasting 
elements seems to me fully justified in the results. 


Architecture as Picture-building. 

All Lutyens’ architecture is primarily picture-building, 
and we might therefore expect what we find in it, a concern 
with natural surroundings almost as intense as iis concern 
with~ brick, oak, or tile. Whether natural surroundings 
were beyond his control, as in the wild rock of Lindisfarne, 
or were malleable by his hand, as in the gardens of West 
Surrey, we find always in his finished work a carefully 
sought affinity between the forms of dead and those of 
living matter. In establishing a just proportion between 
buildings, courtyards, and the garden spaces that surround 
them, his judgment was unerring, although sometimes he 
may not have resisted the temptation to overfill the garden 
spaces with sieps, balustrades, and ornaments. 

When first I saw the house and garden at “‘ Munstead 
Wood ” over forty years ago, I thought there could be no 
other such lovely place in the world. I thought, too that 
there could be no other such wise and clever artist in the 
world as its owner, Miss Gertrude Jekyll, nor any such 
wonderful architect as the Mr. Lutyens who with her had 
created all this enchantment. What, as a boy, I thought of 
Miss Jekyll I think still, very nearly. Naturally I have 
since learnt of the achievements of others in her fields 
of country lore, of craft tradition, of beautiful gardening; 
and have realised that she was not the only prophet in the, 
late Victorian wilderness But in wisdom, humanity and 
creative imagination she still seems to me to have been 
unique, and the personal memory of her kindness and 
toleration is to me, as to many others, a constant inspiration. 

Our old estate foreman at home remembered “‘ Miss Gert- 
rude ”’ when she was a girl, remembered her watching and 
questioning local craftsmen, learning herself to shoe a horse, 
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and gaining gradually the complete grasp she afterwards 
maintained of all the technical traditions of West Surrey 

The emancipation of Lutyens from the conventions of Ernest 
George seems to have synchronised with the beginning of 
Miss Jekyll’s help and encouragement some years before 
their perfect partnership at ‘ Munstead Wood.” The 
pleasure that she took in his skill and invention was intense, 
and her wide artistic culture enabled her to follow with com- 
plete understanding the subtlety of his designing processes 
when they transcended mere handicraft. I think myself 
that preoccupation with beauty of surface and colour—with 
what in office slang is called “ texture ’’—has lately come 
nigh to stifling all truly architectural qualities in our 
building tradition and there can be no doubt that the 
example of Lutyens has many caricatures to answer for in 
the way of spotty roofs, scrubby brickwork, and wire- 
brushed oak. Used as he used them, however, the old pro- 





By Ernest George & Vaughan. 


(2) Rousden, Devon. 


cesses of which Miss Jekyll could tell, and the new fake 
processes he evolved to supplement them, produced exactly 
what was required in the picture preconceived; and that 
picture was often a masterpiece in its kind. 

As time went on the pictures that he built became more 
and more demurely composed, although during all his 
career he would occasionally revert to the looser integration 
of his cottage style. The house he built for his mother-in- 
law at Knebworth; the two houses on Walton Health, 
‘Chussex”’ and the ‘‘ Dormy House’’; and the house 
‘Monkton ”’ near Singleton in Sussex, all display bilateral 
symmetry and details in the post-Renaissance convention. 
His second adventure with Miss Jekyll as paymaster, the 
little house and garden by the mill at Bramley, in Surrey, 
has a garden front that although of homely materials, is 
monumental in miniature; and, on the less regular front to 
the road, there is a front door in the full dress of the age 
of Wren. The contrast of its fine ornaments with the rustic- 
ity of the rest is an effect toward which he had long been 
feeling his way: in the irregular early house, ‘‘ Fulbrook,”’ 
I remember some surprising Ionic columns at the foot of the 
staircase, and the same sort of Ionic surprise is sprung upon 
us in the middle of the garden front at ‘‘ Monkton.”’ 

To dislike this sort of deliberate inconsistency is, I think, 
perfectly allowable—I confess that I do not much care about 
it myself—but to doubt its propriety is to misunderstand the 
principle upon which buildings like Lutyens’ are designed. 
The method of building I have already described as 
“‘ choosing what will be useful and stable from among forms 
that are preconceived for their beauty,” although inter- 
preted by the post-Renaissance masters as choosing from 
among the forms of the neo-classical repertoire, was quiic 
logically extended by the picturesque school into choosing 
from forms of all kinds that in the past have pleased the 
eye. The only forms not eligible by their nature must be 
those whose original beauty rested solely upon their per- 
formance of a function they would not perform when re- 
used. For example, a gable breaking horizontal eaves has 
beauty only when jt accommodates a seemingly necessary 
window, it is not, like a classical pediment, an intrinsically 
ornamental form that can be used merely to emphasise what 
occurs beneath it. I think that through all Lutyens’ designs 
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you will hardly ever be able to guess that any of the simple 
building shapes he combined so artfully is used unneces- 
sarily—everything seems natural except what is frankly 
ornamental. Actually his designs are, of course, arbitrary 
and eclectic from start to finish, but his was truly the art 
that conceals art. With powers such as his it was possible 
to bring pieces as diverse as a farmhouse chimney and a 


Corinthian pilaster into play in the same game. It is a 
game that many others have tried to play since. Nearly 


all have failed. 


Architecture ‘‘ A Wonderful Game.” 

Almost at the beginning of this lecture I allowed myself 
the fanciful expression that Street, as it were, “‘ smiled as 
he worked,” and I have returned to the same line of thought 
in suggesting that architecture was to Lutyens above all a 
wonderful game. Sometimes the game is a Solitaire that 
hardly seems to invite onlookers: such designs as ‘‘ Papil- 
lon Hall,” or the expensive villa at Ilkley, were obviously 
much more fun to make than they are to look at. Some- 
times the player’s zest has flagged as at—but why enumerate 
what cannot be praised? When his eye was in, there never 
was such a performer: and I propose now to show to you 
some illustrations of whet I think io be the top of his form 
in domestic architecture ‘‘ Monkton” and ‘‘ Munstead 
Wood ” have already appeared upoa the screen, and in the 
same high rank with them I should place ‘‘ Grey Walls ”’ 
at Gullane, near North Berwick. The ‘“‘ Deanery Garden ”’ 
at Sonning also stands high in my class list, but is sur- 
passed by my next example, “ Littl2 Thakeham.” 

The story of the building of this last house makes a 
convenient peg upon which to hang some remarks that have 
become obligatory upon Lutyens’ domestic planning. They 


have not been obligatory until now because in all the houses 





(3) Almshouses, Guildford. 


By Ernest George & Peto. 


whose pictures I have stown you pianning has been chiefly 
a means to the pictorial ends we have just been looking at. 
By this I do not imply ihat the plans have been perfunctory 
or ill-adjusted: on the contrary they have been devised 
with great skill to make the houses pictorial inside as well 
as out. Everything the owner had asked for has usually 
been worked in ingeniowsly, together with a great deal he 
had not asked for but was often pleased to have, and quite 
reconciled to paying for. At ‘‘ Little Thakeham,” before 
Lutyens arrfved on the scene, the owner had agreed with 
another architect upon the plan I now show you, and had 
begun to build. As the walls rose he realised that he was 
not going to like the appearance of the house at all, so he 
employed Lutyens to pu!l it down und start afresh. I can- 
not think that the plans of the little masterpiece that 
emerged from this commission could closely fulfil the pro- 
gramme set by any family except one that lived habitually 
in passages. They are certainly as different as they could 
possibly be from the plens the owrer had approved previ- 
ously. But, as Lutyens well knew, the plans of luxurious 
houses need not fit a programme closely so long as they 
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leave nothing in the programme unprovided. With money 
and servants to spare you can have space to spare and be 
all the better for it. 5 

3eauty in a plan whether of a building or of a garden is 
not that of a pattern on paper, but that of the succession of 
emotions a spectator wi!l experience as he walks through its 
spaces. These emotions may be nothing more than the 
satisfaction of expectation: in compact, economical plans 
we can ask nothing more than that there should be some 
governing proportion, some ubiquitous ratio that leaves no 
dimensions to chance, The plan ot the “ Petit Trianon,” 
unequally of its kind, claims no rarer beauty than this. 
But in extended lavish plang there can be drama in the 
spectator’s progress, he can be diverted from his course, 
brought back to it again. surprised by vistas, stimulated by 
alternations of light and darkness, so that even going to 
bed is a nightly repeated adventure. In all Luyens’ plans, 
even the smallest, there is some spice of this dramatic 
element, sometimes no more than the ending of a passage 
in a quadrant so as to prepare you for the side turn you 
will shortly have to make; and in all there is also that 
simpler but invaluable virtue of sustained proportion. To 
wait in the porch at ‘‘ Munstead Wood,” to be ushered 
through the entrance hall to the big room in which its 
owner was sitting, and to be taken upstairs by her to look 
down on the garden court from the windows of that delight- 
ful gallery was to experience a harmony of successive 
pleasures that her architect had foreseen and provided for 
his friend and hér guests. Living in a Lutyens’ house may 
have its disadvantages; the offices are sometimes queer, you 
can’t always see out of the windows, and there is an awful 
lot of dust and keep clean. I expect that the same was true 
of most fairy palaces, but the amenities of fairyland are 
worth a lot. 

The exterior of the elegant house called “‘ The Salutation” 
at Sandwich seems to promise rooms arranged accordingly 
with the economical formula of the date from which its 
architecture so faithfully derives. In fact it covers an 
arrangement of passages and landings that is anything 
but economical, an arrangement full, as usual, of charm 
and invention. This is the first illustration I have shown 
you of Lutyens’ architecture when his path as an artist 
joined the path once trodden by Wren, a stage in his 
career at which his work first became widely popular. 

Wren as a man must have been one after Lutyens’ own 
heart. Ingenious, inventive, full of gusto and also of 
fantasy, hugely energetic, wilful, poetic, perverse—it is 
hard to find an epithet for either man that will not do for 
both. Architecture in Wren’s day, however, was a much 
less exigent calling than it was in Lutyens’; indeed it was 
only one, and not always the most absorbing, of Wren’s 
activities, whereas it’ occupied nearly all the working hours 
of Lutyens’ life. Wren directed craftsmen all trained to 
work in one formal language; a slight sketch from the 
master was enough to set them off, and most of them could 
and did originate designs for his approval. Lutyens 
directed craftsmen to whom he had to convey his intentions 
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by drawings in which the most minute detail was decided 
by himself. Such is the price of our modern loss of 
tradition. 


An ‘“‘ Unsurpassed Facade.” 

Wren’s architectural idiom owes a great deal to accident, 
to French and Dutch fashions that influenced his time, 
and to provincia! localisms. It is not always markedly 
personal; you can attribute all sorts of buildings to him 
which the critics will acknowledge until documentary 
evidence is found for their discredit. Whenever Lutyens 
went the whole Wrennian hog, which was very seldom, I 
do not think that he added much to our artistic treasury; 
but there are nowhere more remarkable pieces of architec- 
tural bravura than some of his ingenious variations on 
Wren’s themes. Personally, I like the earliest of these 
the best. I find in the offices for Country Life in Covent 
Garden a facade that he never surpassed. Here are com- 
bined a Wren-like ordonnance, Wren-like details—Gibbonsy 
carving and the rest—with a dramatic roof and chimneys 
a la Norman Shaw and a care for colour and surface that 
were Lutyens’ alone. The success of the whole seems to 
me in its way complete. 

“Temple Dinsley”’ and ‘“‘ Great Maytham are two 
beautiful country houses, not entirely new, that must be 
mentioned in any account of this phase of Lutyens’ develop- 
ment; but they do not display any peculiarities beyond 
their unusual excellence. The same is true of his large 
additions to “‘ Roehampton House.’”’ Three houses in old 
Westminster keep ,the secret of their internal delights 
behind discreet and to me rather lumpish exteriors, and 
the owners of the ‘‘ Salutation ”’ at Sandwich enriched St. 
James’s-square some years later with a good plain Lutyens’ 
house that has a very pretty doorway indeed. In all this 
polite accomplished building fairyland was left behind; 
but the leisure of childhood passes, and in the press of an 
active career an architect must canalise his invention in a 
narrow channel of rapid flow. This Lutyens nearly did, 
but not quite. By his extraordinary accomplishment he 
brought the classical orders completely under his control 
—a rare achievement in an Englishman—but his perpetual 
boyishness led him sometimes to play classical pranks the 
humour of which may pall. The Italian extravaganza. at 
Ilkley that I have mentioned already is extravagant only 
in consideration of its size and surroundings. It has the 
sculptural self-sufficiency of true baroque; and, on a larger 
scale somewhere else, would make an impressive design. 
But what can one say of the Institute in the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb but that it is both naughty and boring? 
What look like mistakes in it cannot be mistakes, because 
Lutyens never made mistakes of so elementary a sort. 
They cannot be mistakes because, also, they have a flavour 
that reappears in some obviously deliberate but to me 
dyspeptic details in his great cathedral. I hope there may 
be some point in them that, I have missed. 

The two churches side by side at Hampstead show in its 
highest development the pitting of urbanity against 
rusticity that we observed beginning in the little house at 
Bramley. Never was there stranger mixture of temple and 
barn than the Anglican church here with its barrel vault, 
its naked beams, its fine moulding, and its crude brick- 
work. The result is faultlessly picturesque, and as success- 
ful in its way as Norman Shaw’s parallel reconciliation of 
Gothic stonework with ‘‘ Queen Anne” dormers and 
balconies in St. Michael’s, Bedford Park. No one but a 
master could have produced either, and no place but ‘a 
garden suburb could have inspired a master to do so. The 
broad handling of masses externally in Lutyens’ church 
seems to me most’ impressive. 


” 


Some Failures. 

In mentioning the extreme case of the Hampstead Insti- 
tute I have departed from my general policy of not naming 
what cannot be praised. That policy accounts for my 


neglect, of several large domestic works which seem to me 
failures as wholes, although compact of partial success. The 
British Embassy at Washington does not quite come within 
this category; apparently it is not exactly what) anybody 
hoped for, but I am told by those who see it constantly been in the forefront cf progress. 
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that, if so much had not always been expected of Lutyens, 
it, would be acclaimed as a distinguished building. Prob- 
ably it suffers unfairly by being a building of the same 
class as that supreme monument of its architect’s ability— 
the Viceroy’s House at Delhi. 

I have never seen the Taj Mahal, and I have never seen 
the rope trick, but I have been told a great deal about 
both. What I have been told about the rope trick does 
not convince me; what I have been told about the Taj 
Mahal I believe, although the wonder it inspires is incom- 
municable by photographs. Photographs of the Viceroy’s 
House bring wonder through to one better; I think I can 
guess more than faintly what it must feel like to stand 
before that enchantment. But those in my audience who 
have seen it know, as I know, that it would be impertinen' 
of me to offer any confident criticism of this work whos: 
emotional effect I have not directly experienced. The 
creation of this, it seems, is what Lutyens was born for 
here every bit of his special skill was used at its highest; 
here his scenic approach to architecture was beyond all 
doubt the proper one; here his sometimes wayward inven- 
tion was directed to ends that are all noble and serene. 
Had the building of the Imperial City but come earlier in 
his life, and been done more slowly, it might all have been 
from his hand, and the world might have gained one of 
its greater wonders. As it is, the inevitable distractions 
of divided authorship have spoilt much beauty that might 
have been. He was disappointed in a great deal, but the 
opportunity he had and took in the Viceroy’s House was 
such as is given to few and is seldom deserved as he 
deserved it. 

The cenotaph in Whitehall is another achievement by 
which Lutyens’ name is known to the “‘ man in the street.” 
It is an accomplished little design that was ballyhooed by 
the Press in a welter of laudatory superlatives that must, 
I think, have surprised its author. Probably John Gals- 
worthy hif upon the secret of its appeal when he made one 
of his characters refer to it as a ‘‘ monument to the dread 
of swank.’”? Many other war memorials by Lutyens show 
him to be, like a sensible man, not at all averse from swank 
on proper occasions. I do not think he touched the top of 
his capacities in many of them, but none is negligible. 

During most of the nineteenth and part of the present 
century it is customary in-Great Britain to spread over 
office buildings a palatial veneer, in which all sorts of non- 
existent distinctions in the interior were suggested by con- 
trasting large with small windows, by elaborately enriching 
one storey, perhaps, and leaving the next one naked, and 
by the partial but persevering application of the orders. 
There is, of course, no more objection to carving an 
elaborate architectural composition upon a street front 
than there was to carving one upon the rock face at Petra 
or upon the scene wall of the Vicenza theatre, provided 
always that the composition gets in nobody’s way. Unfor- 
tunately, it almost always does, and much of the commer- 
cial world has long received only such daylight as can 
filter through the interstices of urns, cornucopias, balus- 
trades, and large allegorical jadies. Lutyens remarkable 
decoration of part of Finsbury-circus obstructs the 
offices behind it less thau is usual, though I seem to recol- 
lect from the plans that the only really large windows do 
not all occur where they would be most desirable. As a 
piece of scenery it has qualities not unlike those associated 
with the name of Sanmichele, and, of course, a great deal 
that is characteristic of its author alone. 

In London and our provincial manufacturing towns it is, 
I suppose, arguable that what daylight you get is so un- 
certain and inferior that it would be little loss to do without 
the stuff altogether, and try to grow eyes and lungs that 
artificial light and air will satisfy. Just before the 
war the French had built the most modern many-storeyed 
shop in the world without any windows to interrupt the 
valuable wall space. Obviously, where as many goods as 
possible have to be displayed this is the right answer, and 
the older-fashioned glass cage, like the pretty one we have 
in Sloane-square, the wrong one. It is a great pity that 
Lutyens was never required to produce a street front with- 
out any windows at all. He would, I am sure, have done 
with it something prodigious that for a shop would have 
For an office front I 
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Munstead Wood, Surrey. By E. L. Lutyens. 


believe myself that we northern folk, having learnt to do 
without superfluous masonry, are not likely to take to it 
again, and I therefore regard both the Country Life build- 
ing and the great block in Finsbury-circus as belonging 
to the beauties of history. 

I am afraid that I cannot think Lutyens did himself 
justice in the designs h+: made of recent years for various 
large bank and commercial buildings, some of them executed 
by other architects; and in accordance with my general 
policy I shall leave then unenumerated. It is always pos- 
sible to hope that their worst features were due to collabor- 
ators and not to himself—but for sc individual an artist as 
him any method of execution by proxy is in itself preg- 
nant with disaster. His earlier and best work seems warm 
from his hand; some of this later work may show his fancy 
but none of it shows his touch. The creations of his that 
will not be forgotten are those upon which his hand rested 
like that of a potter, from the first moment of their making 
till the last. Beauty flowed in as he worked; in his first 
conceptions there was often nothing but promise that he 
alone could perhaps fulfii or perhaps abandon for a better 
second thought. 


Liverpool Cathedral. 

The designs he has left for the great cathedral at Liver- 
pool are very much more than a first conception, they are 
probably as complete and carefully digested as any with 
which so great an enterprise hag ever been begun. They 
embody an astonishing feat of imagination, a church unlike 
all other churches in Christendom, a new voice proclaim- 
ing in a new language the majesty of Rome. A church that 
in its plan is a city of churches, grouped round the great 
nave and unified by the all dominating dome. A church 
in which the space required for the maximum congregation 
in a great town and diocese is only the central room in an 
enormous multicellular plan every branching cell of which 
has a grandeur commensurate with that of the main body. 

If I felt that not having seen the Viceroy’s House I could 
not' speak of it to others who. had seen it, how much more 
must I feel that not being able to foresee what Lutyens 
foresaw in his cathedral I ought not to criticise it! Are 
those inscrutable drawings a magical formula by means of 
which unutterable things may yet be brought to expression, 
or are they merely the point de départ for what had he lived 
would have been a progressive act of creation? I cannot 
make a complete act of faith, because I see in them certain 
finger-posts that in other of his works have not pointed to 
success. And yet it is hard to dount that an artist of such 
exceptional ability and experience would make very sure 
exactly where he was going in an undertaking of this 
supreme importance. Alas! alas! that he should no longer 
be here. 

Individualism is a word that seems to collect more and 
more contentious connotations every day, and yet I needs 
must use the epithet individualist for Lutyens’ art, since no 
other would be so appropriate. At the outset of every work, 
an architect is confronted with people he must please, re- 
quirements he must satisfy, and materials he must use; all 
with fairly strong wills and tendencies of their own. Is he 
to bend his will to theirs, or theirs to his? Is he to guide 
the complex of conditions and circumstances to its own ex- 
pression, or is he to force upon it an expression that he 
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wishes for, and thinks suitable enough? The architects of 
Antiquity and of the Micdle Ages vhose the first alternative, 
and their choice is followed by the young school of to-day. 
The architects of the Renaissance and afterwards have 
chosen the second, imposing at first the Vitruvian canon; 
and, later, the personal preferences. of minds attuned to the 
Picturesque. They have worked for the most part sur- 
rounded by ease and plenty, so that strict serviceability 
and permanent value have often concerned them as little 
as they have concerned the arbiters of fashion in dress. 
While the Vitruvian canon held, while there was accepted 
a formal language that all could speak and understand, the 
main level of achievement was high. Architecture was no 
longer the fundamentally creative art it had been, but it 
was an honourable profession, in which an artist could find 
scope and he who was no artist wou!d be kept out of serious 
trouble. When the Vitruvian canon foundered completely 
in the morass of the Picturesque, all hands went down with 
it save the few who were strong enough to clamber on to 
lonely rocks of individual achievement. And on lonely 
rocks the Victorian masters continued to dwell. . 

Lutyens’ rock was a firm one; his achievement being 
founded upon a sensitiveness to form, a retentive memory 
for past sensations, and a power of invoking them and con- 
veying them to others such as is given to few. He had 
exceptional fertility of invention, very great industry, and a 
technique always increasing to meet the increasing demands 
he made on it. He could be extraordinarily perverse and 
get away with it—and could also be extraordinarily per- 
verse and not get away with it—in short, he was a great 
artist of a typically English kind His work had that 
evocative quality that ir English Poetry needs no explana- 
tion to Englishmen, and to foreigners is capable of none. 
In estimating his work as a whole we must not forget the 
enormous volume of his output; the link between him and 
Street was George the prolific, and not Philip Webb, who 
is said to have refused a commission for a house because 
he was “already building one.” Yet there seems to be 
nothing discovered by Webb in his minute researches into 
craft and material that Lutyens did not know as well as 
Webb did. Designs for everything connected with his 
buildings and gardens, furniture, metal work, decoration, 
all poured from his brain in inexhaustible spate; and al- 
though in these there was inevitably, and quite properly, 
some repetition, in none was there any perfunctoriness or 
lack of care. 

I believe that for some time after the publication of 
Beethoven’s posthumous quartets, respectable critics shook 
their heads at them, and decried these masterpieces as 
evidences of auto-intoxication and failing power. Perhaps 
I am making the same mistake in not recognising, when I 
look at some of Lutyens’ more recent work, the beginning 
of new wonders in the waning of the old. The later work 
at “Folly Farm” and the latest work at ‘‘ Crooksbury ” 
seem to me staid and slightly rheumatic returns to the 
gambols of youth; and only in “ Campion Hall” at Oxford 
do I find that the old charm is still potent. I am quite sure 
that the motley dwelling: for the poor of old Westminster, 
and the half-hearted bedizenment of ‘‘ Grosvenor House” 
ought never to have been perpetrated. But those odd little 
lodges at Runnymede—T confess that they shake me. Here 
is a sort of deliberate gaucherie, sophisticated in the 
extreme, which needed a superlativeiy sure hand to achieve. 
In them the old values of suavity and grace are scorned, 
but something strange and moving has come in their place. 
In the flat, not very stimulating landscape in which they 
are set, they assert themselves provokingly, and yet they 
and the landscape seem one. They belong to no fairyland, 
but they well might be tenanted by the most interesting 
goblins. They may be a gateway to new wonders that now, 
alas! is closed for ever. 

“The final flowering of the school of Street ’—yes, I 
think it will prove to have been that. When another Lut- 
yens is born he will fin¢ himself rationed by necessity into 
a much smaller expenditure of fantasy. -Even-should an 
age of Faith miraculously return, and men build again to 
the glory of God and not for the passing delight of 
Humanity, there is not likely to recur a century like that 
through which we have come, a century in which so much 
money can be spent for the benefit of so few. It was a 
glorious time for the architect who found and pleased a rich 
public. Lutyens had a glorious time; and in the presence 
of his works we can re-live many of its moments. 
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CHURCH OF CORPUS CHRISTI, WHITEHALL, DUBLIN 


JOHN J. ROBINSON, F.R.LA.L, F.R.I.B.A., 
AND R. C. KEEFE, M.R.1.A.1., ARCHITECTS. 


THE CHURCH IS SITED ON HIGH GROUND, AND ITS AXIS 
runs practically north and south, with the altar at 
the northern end. The fagade at the south forms, 
by reason of the high ground on which it stands and 
its general grouping with the transepts and the dome, 
a commanding feature with pleasant skyline. The 
plan is cruciform, without aisles or pillars, with the 
chancel at the head of the cross. An uninterrupted 
view of the altar is thus given to all members of 
the congregation. 

Convenience of internal circulation has been speci- 
ally studied, with pariicular regard to speedy filling 
and evacuation for the half-hour Masses. Two large 
doors give access from the southern end, and double 
porches, semi-circular on plan, below each of the 
arms of the cross, give evacuation from the nave 
and access to the transepts. At the north of the 
transepts, single porches provide egress. 

Two exedre at either side of the northern end of 
the nave are occupied by shrines, and there is 
another one in the centre of the eastern transept. 
A baptistery is arranged in a liturgical position off 
the southern narthex. Six fully recessed confes- 
sionals are provided, two in the nave and two in 
each of the transepts. Sacristy, boys’ room, confra- 
ternity room, and preparation and store rooms are 
provided to the north of the chancel, with presses, 
safe, electrical intake, switch rooms, lavatories, etc. 
The mortuary chapel, of ample dimensions, is 
ituated in the western transept, convenient to the 
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parking space. The chancel is spacious 

without being extravagant, and the ; 
high altar and ciborium occupy the 
central apse, which are flanked both 
sides with side altars. The heating Gi 
chamber is placed under the western 
transept. 

The plan contemplates a church 
fully adapted to liturgical require- 
ments and to convenience in practical 
working. Special attention has been 
given to the study of acoustics. 

The choice of granite for external 
facing has been amply justified by the 
fine texture and pattern of the stone- 
work, the effect of which is enhanced 
by slight variations in colour. which 
are such a pleasant feature of County 
Dublin granite. The vertical lines of 
the exterior are balanced by the 
curves below, and, rising to the great 
culminating effect of the central dome, 
they give an impression of striving 
upwards, something akin to the verti- 
cal lines of the old Gothic cathedrals. 

The materials used and general con- 
struction might be summarised by say- 
ing that the walls are of concrete 
faced with granite on the outside and 
with cork on the inside. The choice of 
cork interior lining provides a high 
degree of insulation, ensuring an equable " 
interior temperature by minimising 2 sar 
heat losses, and it shonld to a large CROSS SECTION. 
extent eliminate condensation, so 
prevalent in many. Dublin churches. 

The roof and dome are supported 
on steel trusses and. framework has definite acoustic value, and at the its maximum height to the top of the 
covered with wood and copper. Flat same time gives scale to the ceiling. cupola on the dome, 110ft. The 
roofs are of reinforced concrete Central heating is installed through- internal length of the nave and chan- 
covered with asphalt. The plaster out. The seating, confessionals, and cel is 162ft., and the internal width 
ceilings of the nave and transepts are furniture generally are of mahogany, across the transepis is 100ft. The 
semi-circular vaulted, and pierced by finished with clear cellulose. height from the floor to the crown of 
the windows on each side. Coffering, | The overall length of the church is the vault is 60ft., and from the floor 
which has been adopted in the vaults, 175 ft. and its overall breadth 135 ft.; to the soffit of the dome is 83 ft. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters 2, interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the rema of Terrecpentionte, who will 
oblige us iff they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.] 


‘*The Professions After the War.” 
To THe Eprtor or The Builder. 


Srr,—One aspect of the ‘‘ Engineer and 
the Architect’’ controversy appears to 
have been overlooked by both Mr. Athoe 
and Mr. Bowen. 

Of course, no rivalry should ever exist, 
and the closest Aarmony and collaboration 
are vital to obtain the highest achieve- 
ment in building for which we all aim. 

However, unless salaried architects really 
do rouse themselves and get together 
without delay and insist on incomes pro- 
portionate to their qualifications, engineers 
will quite rigitly assume they are of 
greater importance to the community, be- 
cause their services have a much bigger 
financial valuation, especially where local 
authorities are concerned. 

Indeed, the continuous stream of ap- 
pointments advertised requiring qualified 
architects at £300 and £3550 per annum 
makes one despair for the future of archi- 
tecture. 

Many completely unskilled jobs are far 
more remunerative, and I can visualise 
students all deciding to be engineers and 
leaving architecture severely alone. 


CHARTERED ARCHITECT. 


To rae Epitor or The Builder. 


Smr,—I thank your correspondent, Mr. 
F. M. Bowen, of Clevedon, for the com- 
pliment he pays me in his letter [The 
Builder, February 2], although it may be 
a ‘‘back-hander.”’ But any reference I 
made in my previous letter as to archi- 
tects and engineers being rivals was in- 
tended in the best or comparative sense, 
not to set them at each other’s throats. 
And good luck to the engineers for their 
vocality ; I want the architect to be a 
rival in that field. 

From what I remember of Clevedon, 
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in Somerset, it is a pleasant place, but its 
very pleasaunces may be productive of 
a parochial mind. Here in London, in the 
hurly-burly of professional life and alarums 
and excursions, one is liable to adopt a 
broader outlook, and, perhaps, a broader 
language. One has to be something of a 
realist, and rose-coloured spectacles often 
become opaque. 

A few—a very few—of the so-called 
leading lights of the architectural profes- 
sion have been able to make a living, as 
distinct from a mere existence, during the 
war years. I submit, however, that archi- 
tects as a whole have had a very ‘“‘thin”’ 
time, and that the Government has 
inclined: more towards the engineer than 
the architect in the matter of housing and 
building generally. My warning to archi- 
tects was actuated by that fact. 

I am the last man in the building 
industry who would preach a gospel of 
enmity between the engineer and the 
architect; few have done more to bring 
them together and to enunciate a policy 
of close co-operation. The I.A.A.S. has 
consistently adumbrated such policy, me 
I, on my part, have endeavoured (as I 
shall continue to endeavour) to implement 
it. G. B. J. ATHog, 

Secretary, The Incorporated Association 

of Architects and eta 

75, Eaton-place, S.W.1 


Community Centres. 
To tHE Eprror or 7'he Builder. 


Srr,—I was glad to see in your issue of 
February 2 that a Government Report on 
Community Centres had been published, 
and though I have not yet been able to 
read it, I studied your article on it with 
interest. 

I am convinced that such centres are 
necessary to our post-war social structure 
if we are to attain anything approaching 
the high ideals most of us are fighting for. 


Man is a social being (this includes woman, 
of course !), and as such should have oppor- 
tunity for social] intercourse and recreation 
in order to develop his capabilities. At 
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present the only places where such facili- 
ties occur are the public-house and the 
club; and because of the essence of their 
existence these surroundings: have limita- 
tions which tend to restrict the social lives 
of those who use them regularly. Thus 
mother and children do not normally 
accompany father to the pub, nor parents 
go to the Youth Clubs with the ado- 
lescents, so that the breach in the family 
life that exists for the greater part of the 
working day is not made good to any ex- 
tent during leisure hours, if members of the 
family take much part in the social life 
of the community. To maintain and in- 
crease the family spirit while at the same 
time building the social group into a cor- 
porate body, a community centre is essen- 
tial. 

Thus I disagree with your idea that 
parents and children cannot enjoy their 
recreation in the same centre. I am sure 
that to build a firm family and _ social 
foundation, both adults and juveniles 
should go "to the same place and, where 
possible, use the same facilities as each 
aiite. ’ Otherwise the rift between ado- 
lescents and adults is widened—with re- 
sults that many of us know too well. I 
do not believe in the segregation of the 
community; that merely aggravates the 
problem. A common centre for all ages 
and types of people has been tried and 
found to heal many of the sores of family 
and social life. 

Not all men enjoy the same purguits. 
Many will reject sports and hobbies of 
which they know little as being beyond 
their capahibition, As far as I can judge, 
the writer of this article would accordingly 
say t'aere was no demand for their pro- 
vision, so that thera was no need for 
them. Yet this country provided educa- 
tion for all before it was demanded by all, 
because it was for their well-being. Pro. 
vide the opportunity and the demand will 
arise. 

These: centres need not be an economic 
burden on the State or local authority ; 
they can be self-supporting once they have 
been started. It is a dangerous notion to 





L.C.C’S SCHEME OF FLATS, DEVONS-ROAD, POPLAR. 


Five- and eight-storey blocks of flats equipped with lifts, nursery accommodation, and a playground, proposed by the L.C.C. Housing and Public 
Health Committee in a report on post-war housing, came ‘before a Council meeting last week. Shown above is a model of the proposed site in Devons- 

road, Poplar, of 10.75 acres. The schemes provide for three-storey composite blocks of maisonettes with flats above with gardens and aa 

and five-storey blocks of flats. The total accommodation will be 1,360 rooms. A children’s fitted playground and about 50 perambulator sheds will 


also be provided. 
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consider that only essentials should be pro- 
vided : different ages have different ideas 
as to the meaning of “ essential,’’ and we 
must plan for the future. I consider that 
the provision of a community centre is 
essential to the well-being of every popu- 
lation grouping or ‘‘ neighbour‘nood.”’ Only 
thus can we expect a nation healthy in 
body and mind. 
Micuaet H. Zarr. 
Dundee. 
** While we are glad to publish this letter, we 
cannot agree with our correspondent’s con- 
tention that a community centre for all ages is 
either essential or even wise. Surely the right 
place ‘“‘ to maintain and increase family spirit ”’ 
is the home? Here should be fostered that feel- 
ing of security which gives the growing boy 
and girl the confidence necessary to adventure 
in the hundred and one directions that to-day 
lie open. Doing things “as a family ” is, on 
occasions, great fun, but we remain uncon- 
vinced that for adults and young people con- 
stantly ‘“‘ to go to the same places and use the 
same facilities as one another” is welcome, 
beneficial or even natural.—Eb. 
Charts and Building Organisation. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 

Srr,—I have read with astonishment the 
criticism of Mr. T. P. Bennett's advocacy 
of the use of charts and labour graphs as 
a means of planning work made in Mr. 
Carran’s letter published in your issue of 
December 15. 

Mr. Carran states that he prepared a 
graph for a £900,000 housing contract 
which, he. claims, fulfilled the functions 
of a properly considered programme. This 
in itself is surprising, for graphs are not 
the best method of showing the full 
organisation of a job, and—except for a 
labour graph, which is an essential part 
of a detailed programme—were not advo- 
cated by Mr. Bennett. 

From Mr. Carran’s description, it 
appears that the preparation of the graph 
represented his own views of how the con- 
tract might be run, for there is no indica- 
tion that the contractor’s site agent either 
agreed with the proposals for the organisa- 
tion of the work or intended to put them 
into effect. This brings out the first point 
which requires emphasis: that a pro- 
gramme must embody the ideas of the site 
agent, and he must be backed up to the 
hilt by the contractor in running the con- 
tract in accordance with it. 

Mr. Carran states that the job did not 
go according to the graph. What can be 
deduced from this? Firstly, two major 
mistakes in siting roads and houses were 
made, which showed a considerable lack of 
site supervision on the contractor’s part. 
Secondly, the graph was not realistic in 
that the basis of concrete output could 
not be fulfilled by the concrete mixer 
used, and the output of brickwork on 
which the graph was based could not. be 
attained. In other words, this was a bad 
programme, for which either the compiler 
or the site agent, or both, were respon- 
sible in that they had not adopted a 
realistic basis for their key operations. 
Thirdly, the concrete lintols went astray, 
for which the chart was not, presumably, 
responsible. Fourthly, the architect 
changed the fagade of seven types of 
houses, giving an assurance that there 
would be no, change in price. 

How would a capable contractor deal 
with these situations? The two major 
mistakes and the non-delivery of lintols 
would have entailed loss of time in the 
early stages of the contract, which could 
have been made good, or at least 
mitigated, by redrafting the programme 
to show the necessary reorganisation of the 
work. 

The required output of concrete to 
fulfil the programme could have been 
attained by providing an additional mixer. 
together with the necessary augmented 
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labour. The required output of brickwork 
could have been obtained by augmenting 
the number of bricklayers, if there would 
be room for them to work, or, if not, the 
programme could have been redrafted. 

The changed design of fagades might, 
or might not, nullify the programme. The 
criterion is not whether the cost is un- 
changed, but whether the sequence of 
operations and the man-hours required for 
carrying them out will remain unchanged. 
If the programme no longer reflects the 
work to be done, it must be adjusted, as, 
of course, the site organisation must be, 
to accord with the work entailed. 

If Mr. Carran had stated that the graph 
he prepared for a contractor on the verge 
of bankruptcy, whose site supervision was 
inadequate, did not enable that contractor 
to co-ordinate his work or order his mate- 
rials, I imagine few would be inclined to 
disagree with him. 

. T. B. Barnarp (F.R.1.B.A.). 

London, W.C. 


Planning of Flats. 
To tHE Epiror of The Builder. 

Sir,—In your issue of February 2 you 
publish some photographs of blocks of flats 
with long balconies. Perhaps you and the 
architectural profession would like to know 
a working man’s actual opinion of such. 

riving down Western-avenue with one 
of my workmen, we passed a block of 
L.C.C. flats with similar balconies, and h 
exclaimed : ‘‘ How awful! I would not 
like to live in them; those overhanging 
balconies make the rooms so dark.”’ 

This man happens to be an ordinary 
intelligent, first-class workman. Isn't it 
time a new ‘‘angle’’ was taken over 
elevations by architects? 

Probably if each flat were stepped baci 
a little, keeping each balcony private. this 
would result in a covered portion of the 
interior of the building, which could he 
used as store places for fuel, prams, also 
for lavatories, etc., and access stairs. 

Incidentally, if the answer to this is that 
uneconomical planning would result, | 
would answer that this could be got over 
by making the largest flats on the lowest 
floors and the smallest at the top, thereby 
planning for different-sized families—i.e., 
childless couples at the top, and the pram 
owners on the ground and first floors. 

If-in addition to this a law were made 
that no building were erected unless its 
shadow cleared the next for at least four 
hours a day, even in winter, we should 
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automatically rid of dark 
corners, 


Stanmore, Middlesex. S. E. L. 


get many 


Controls. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—Because I am an old servant of 
the industry I believe many builders have 
sold their birthright for a mess of pottage. 
Their birthright was the prestige and posi- 
tion they held, both of which should have 
been enhanced by their war effort; the 
mess of pottage the small profits accruing 
on ‘‘bomb ’’ daniage repairs and similar 
work. I look upon the builders as the 
head- and key-men, as the ‘heart ”’ of 
the industry. I say we are now without 
a head, and the heart is very weary. 

When are builders going to make a real 
attempt to throw off the yoke of auto- 
cratic control and take up the reins 
again? The Government may plan as 
much as they like, but they cannot run 
the industry by rule and_ regulation. 
Over-control is creating a serious complex 
and many red-tape minds. In order to 
get off to a flying start on the gigantic 
post-war programme there must be a 
relaxation of control now. The profits 
must be larger if money is to be spent 
overhauling plant, machinery and organi- 
sations, and the time to do all that is new. 
The only people to do all this are the 
builders and their organisations. 

Are the builders going to win back their 
position as heads of the industry, or are 
they going to sink their identity under 
Ministerial control? I should like to see 
the nasty, messy years of 1943 and 1944 
put behind us for ever and a new page 
started for 1945. 

C. Rance, A.I.0.B. 

Barming, Kent. 


War Damage Repairs, Bexley. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 
Srr,——May I correct the official state- 
ment which appeared in The Builder of 
January 19, to the effect that, as with 
other Boroughs, a Controller had been 
appointed to take charge of war damage 
repairs under the nominal direction of the 
Borough Surveyor of Bexley? 
tepairs authorised by the Ministry are 
well in hand and are being carried out 
under the able direction of the Borough 
Surveyor and his very depleted staff. 
G. J. BuckincHam, 
Chairman, Borough of Bexley 
War Emergency Committee. 


Ceilings: Should They be Abolished? 
To tHE Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—With reference to the above sug- 
gestion, I feel it is desirable that the 
reasons for adopting the processes of plas- 
tering should be understood. We apply 
plaster to ceilings in order to obtain a 
surface of any desired texture, or to obtain 
a smooth surface, easily kept clean and 
suitable to be painted or distempered. 
Secondly, as a medium for decoration by 
mouldings, modelling, or carving. Also, 
it is not merely for its beauty and com- 
fort that plasterwork is used—its sanitary 
value is, and has been, recognised for 
many years. In addition, it plays a big 
part in the sound and insulation require- 
ments of buildings, houses and dwellings. 

This is only a rough outline of some of 
the prominent features in favour of plas- 
terwork ceilings. I would like to express 
the hope that we can induce those of our 
own day to try to revive the higher ambi- 
tions of the craftsmen of an art and craft 
which has such an important history. 

J. SULLIVAN, 
President, London Master 
Plasterers’ Association. 
Ilford, Essex. 
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THE LATE M. H. BAILLIE 
SCOTT 


WE record with great regret the death 
on Saturday last, after a brief illness, of 
Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott. Mackay Hugh 
Baillie Scott was born in 1865. He was 
educated privately in Worthing where 
a schoolfellow was Robert Baden-Powell, 
afterwards to be famous as founder 
of “Boy Scouts’). Later he went to 
the Royal Agricultural College at Ciren- 
cester, where he won the Society’s Silver 
Medal. Articled to Colonel Davis, 
architect, of Bath, in his early twenties 
he went to Isle of Man for holiday, but 
decided to stay and start practice as an 
architect, building a’ number of houses, 
village halls, etc., and also designing 


decorative work of all kinds. Sketches 
published in the Studio magazine. 
and rather rashly entitled ‘An Ideal 


Country Cottage,” inspired a reader to 
commission its erection in Cheshire, 
Scott’s first work in England, but this was 
quickly followed by others (notably 
Blackwell,” a large house at Winder- 
mere, Lake District, about 1900). His 
fame spread to the Continent where he 
won an important competition, promoted 
by a leading Austrian art journal, for 
a “ House for an Art-Lover,’”’ and in the 
next few years he designed decorations 
for the grand Ducal Palace at Darm- 
stadt, furniture for Dresden and Paris, 
fabrics and wallpapers for Vienna, and 
houses in many countries, including— 
perhaps the most romantic commission 
of all—a summer residence, built like a 
nest in the ‘tree-tops of a Rumanian 
forest, for Queen Marie. Whilst at home 
in the I.o.M. he collaborated with the 
late J. L. Pearson, R.A., in a Douglas 
church, designing marble pavements and 
mosaics. 

Returning to England about 1903, he 
settled in Bediord, and built a pair of 
cottages for the Letchworth Exhibition of 
1905, which were generally acknowledged 
to be the outstanding artistic success of 
that first of Garden City projects, and, 
perhaps, as a result, he was commis- 
sioned to build hundreds of small houses 
and cottages all over Britain during the 
next donate. To this period also belong 
large houses in Italy, Poland, Switzer- 
land and America. ‘‘ Waterloo Court” 
(a cloistered rectangle of combined 
dwellings at Hampstead—the prototype 
of many subsequent similar schemes), 
and also what was probably his most 
suecessful large house, “‘ The Cloisters,” 
in Regent’s Park, now, alas, demolished. 

In 1914 he started for the first time, a 
London office, and was busy with plans 
for a Garden City at Kharkov, Russia, a 
memorial church in Austria, and much 
furniture and decorative work for Dres- 
den and Berlin, besides domestic work 
at home, when the outbreak of war 
ealled a_ halt. He occupied his en- 
forced leisure by oh for his own 
occupation, a fine old XV-century yeo- 
man’s house in the Kentish Weald, and 
also gave several very acceptable lec- 
tures on the building arts at Carpenters’ 
Hall, the Royal Society of Arts, and the 
R.1.B.A. : 

Resuming practice in Gray’s Inn in 
1919, he took into partnership Mr. A. 
Edgar Beresford, F.R.I.B.A., who had 
been his principal assistant for many 
years. The Continental side of the prac- 
tice—largely ‘““made in Germany,” as 
he used to say—had died with the war, 
but he was now able to devote himself 
fully to his best-loved work, smaller 
houses in the English countryside, in 
which he was an acknowledged master. 


When war once more stopped active 
work in 1939, Baillie Scott still kept on 
designing houses and illustrating them 
by delightful sketches. beside innumer- 
able articles. He published ‘‘ Houses 


and Gardens,” a book of his houses built 
or projected prior to 1905, and, in col- 
laboration with his partner, Mr. Beres- 
ford, a second book of the same title 
containing works executed mostly since 
1919 
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RELAXATION OF CONTROLS. 


Durinc the war the Inter-Departmental 
Committee on Building Materials Stan- 
dardisation has issued nine Economy 
Memoranda relating to certain materials 
which have not been freely available owing 
to Service requirements. Recent improve- 
ments in the availability of the materials 
covered by the Memoranda enable numer- 
ous relaxations of the restrictions to be 
made. The revised Memoranda should be 
noted by all users of ‘‘ The Standard of 
War-Time Building.” 

These relaxations, however, do not 
apply to the repair of bomb-damaged 
dwellings, for which a special standard has 
been laid down by the London Repairs 
Executive. 


Summary of Revised Memorarda. 

E.M.1 Lead and Solder.—All restric- 
tiens on the use of lead in building work 
are withdrawn. 

E.M.2 Bitumen, Tar and Pitch.—The 
need for economy in bitumen continues. 
The alternatives recommended for various 
applications are set out in the memoran- 
dum. 

E.M.3 Rubber. — The use of certain 
grades of reclaimed rubber is now per- 


E.M. 9.—BITUMEN, ETC., FOR PIPE COATING. 
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MATERIALS 


economise bitumen and hessian, and, as 
these are both still given priority for Ser- 
vice requirements, the revision, dated 
June 11, 1943, reproduced belew, should 
continue to be observed. 


REVISED MEMORANDA. 
E.M. 1.—LEAD AND SOLDER. 

All restrictions on the use of lead in building work 
are withdrawn. Plumber's Solder.—The qualities of 
solder used should conform to B.S. (W.E.) 219/1942 
“Soft Solders.” The methods of jointing recom- 
mended in Memorandum 3 of the above Specification 
should be employed. 

E.M. 4.—CAST IRON. 

Use Prohibited Gates and railings. Gate stops 

Ornamental ironwork. Ornamental chains. 
E.M. 5.—PUTTY. 

All restrictions are withdrawn. 

E.M. 6.—EXPANSION JOINTING FOR 
SERVICE ROADS. 

In the interest of economy in bitumen, expansion 
joints should be reduced to the smallest possible 
number and substituted, as far as possible, by 
dummy joints. 

E.M. 7.—ZINC ROOFING. 

All restrictions are withdrawn. 

E.M. 8.—ECONOMY IN HESSIAN FOR 
PIPE INSULATION. 

Paper reinforced needle-felt should be used in 
preference to fabric-reinforced felt. An outer 
wrapping of hessian should not be used. 





Item. | Material. Treatment. Prohibited. Economy 
| | Specification. 
Water Mains, Gas | Cast Iron or Steel. Dipped or ex- | Bitumen, Dr. | Coal tar base solu- 


Mains, Hydraulic 


ternally coated. | 


Angus Smith’s | tion (often called 


Mains. Sewage Mains, | solution (original Dr. Angus 
Fire-fighting Mains, } formula). Smith’s solu- 
Gas and Water | tion). 
Service Pipes. | | (See Note 1). 
| | Internal spun | Bitumen. As above. 
linings. (See Note 3). 
| | Heavy _external | Bitumen. | As above. 
| protection, felt | Asbestos. | (See Note 3) 
or fabric rein- | Jute. | 
| forced. } 
Cold Water Service | See Note| 2 for special condi tions. 
Pipes. ] ! 


mitted for the manufacture of the follow- 
ing items : Door stops, draught excluders, 
cistern pulls, plugs for lavatory basins, 
etc., tap washers, plumbers’ packing and 
seating, rubber gasket, stamping’ pads, 
flush pipe connection to w.c. pans, acid- 
resisting joints to drains, buffers to w.c. 
seats. : 

Hose manufactured from synthetic or re- 
claimed rubber is now available, and its 
use for essential purposes is authorised. 

E.M.4 Cast Iron.—The restriction of the 
use of cast iron for all purposes mentioned 
in the memorandum is withdrawn with 
the exception of a few items, but the avail- 
ability in some cases will continue to be 
limited to a diminishing extent by the 
labour situation. 

E.M.5. — Owing to the availability of 
linseed oil the restrictions on linseed oil 
putty are now withdrawn. 

E.M.6 Expansion Jointing Materials for 
Service Roads.—The recommendation that 
expansion joints be reduced to the smallest 
possible number and substituted, as far as 
possible, by dummy joints, remains. 

E.M.7 Zine Roofing and Flashing.—All 
restrictions are withdrawn. 

E.M.8 Economy in Hessian for Pipe 
Insulation.—The need for economy in the 
use of hessian remains. For the insulation 
of water pipes, etc., needlefelt should be 
used in place of fabric-reinforced felt. An 
outer wrapping of hessian should not be 
used. 

E.M.Q Bitumen, etc., for Pipe Coating. 

—This memorandum is_ designed to 


Note 1.—In order to minimise the risk of tainting 
water supplies used for drinking purposes, it is 
necessary that the composition of coatings shall be 
correct in relation to the method of applying the 
coatings ; otherwise, especially if the water is 
chlorinated, reaction between the water and con- 
stituents of the tar preparation may cause unpleasant 
taste. Coatings on mains must conform with the 
requirements of B.S.S. No. 78/1938, ‘‘ Cast Iron 
Pipes, for Water, Gas and Sewage,” Clause 26. 


Norte 2.—For the protection of cold water Service 
Pipes, either bitumen (while stocks are available) or 
a special non-tainting tar approved by the Ministry 
= — may be used ; other types of tar may not 

used. 


Note 3.—Bitumen may continue to be used for 
the dipping or external coating of Steel Tubes until 
manufacturers’ stocks are exhausted. From now 
onwards, however, no further Wrapping (whether 
using bitumen or coal tar base solution), nor sheath- 
ing nor lining may be applied to cast iron or steel 
tubes except in the case of steel tubes exposed to 
exceptionally aggressive conditions and with the 
permission of the following authorities mentioned 
below. Heavy sheathings to linings of coal tar 
pitch composition without fabric are permissible 
for tubes required to withstand aggressive conditions. 

For Gas.—Ministry of Fuel and Power, Gas and 
Electricity Division, New Oxford House, Bloomsbury 
Way, W.C.1. 

For Water and Sewage (except Scotland).—Priority 

cer, Ministry of WHealth, Whitehall, S.W.1. 
(Scotland only), Priority Officer, Department of 
Health for Scotland, St. Andrew’s House, Edin- 
burgh, 1. 

This permission must be obtained by the user of 
the steel tubes required and must be passed on to the 
manufacturers with the order. 


THE WARTIME BUILDING SUPPLIES 
SCHEDULE. 


In view of the far-reaching relaxations on re- 
Strictions on the use of materials, particularly non- 
ferrous metals, the publication, ‘‘ Wartime Building 
Supplies : Schedule of Requirements for Govern- 
ment Departments,” is now withdrawn. 
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temporary character. 


| 
| 


Exposep WALL | 


(b) Non-bituminous pro- | 


Item and Materials tobe | *“* Economy” Specification. | Limits of Application. ! Item and Materials to be | ** Economy’ Specification. | Limits of Applications. 
Conserved. Conserved. 
: ez } 
ROOFING. L Flat. | ee || ; 
Asphalts containing (a) Two layers of fluxed | For buildings of a!|WEATHER PROOFING (a) Cement Paint. | Adopt as appropriate. 


Asphalt Rock or 
Lake Asphalt or 
Bitumen, Recovered | 
Rock Asphalt 
Bitumen Felt. 


BLINDING CONCRETE 
Roors. 

Bitumen 

Bitumen Emulsion 


TANKING OF BASE- 
MENTS (Water under 
pressure). 

Asphalts containing 
Asphalt Rock,or Lake 
Asphalt or Bitumen, 
Recovered Rock 
Asphalt, Bitumen 
Felt, Bitumen 
Sheeting. 


pitch felt to B.S. (W.E.) 
989/44 Part II. 
roofs are constructed of 


slabs or blocks and have | 


open joints not screeded, 


Where | 


| 


first bonding coat should | 


be 
(W.E.) 989/44 Part I. The 
lower layer in this case 
must be saturated. 

(6) Mastic Asphalt in one 
4 in. coat. Note: To 
achieve maximum economy 


in bitumen to BS. | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


SURFACES. 
Bitumen, Bitumen 
Emulsions, Bitumen 
Paints. 


WATERPROOFING Brick 
Static WATER TANKS. 
Asphalt containing 
Asphalt Rock or 
Lake Asphalt or 


prietary materials to 
approval. 

(c) Cement revdering 1 : 3 
(d) One or two coats of 


Tar Paint to B.S. 1070/42. 


(a) Cement rendering 1 : 3 
blinded with two coats tar 


paint to B.S.(W.E.)1070/42.| 


(b) One 
pitch felt to B.S. (W.E.) 


layer of fluxed 


| General adoption. 


General adoption, 


| 
| 
in bitumen, material should | Bitumen. 989/44 Part II. | 
be used in the following Recovered Rock 
order :— Asphalt. Bitumen 
(1) Existing stocks of Felt. Bitumen 
mastic, either natural Bituminous Emulsion. | 
rock or limestone aggre- Pitch Mastic. 
gate. | 
(2) Recovered mastic, | 
(3) Recovered com- BITUMEN-PROTECTED (a) Corrugated steel sheet- | For moderately cor- 


pressed asphalt. 


(2) should not be used | 


until all stocks of (1) 
have been disposed of 
and (3) not till (2) has 
been absorbed. 
(c) Two layers of bitumen 
felt to B.S. (W.E.) 989/44 


Part I. 
(d) As (6) but in two coats 
to total thickness of } in. 


manent character. 


} 
il 


For buildings of a per-!! 


\| 
| 


METAL SHEETING. 
Bitumen. 


PROTECTION OF IRON 


ing primed to B.S. (W.E.) 
1033/42 and finished (not 
earlier than one month 
after) with two coats ter 


paint to B.S.(W.E.)1070/42. 


(5) Bitumen protected metal | 
sheeting. 


Tar Paint to B.S. (W.E) | 
| 1070/42. | 


rosive conditions. 


Patios subjected to 

highly corrosive con- 

ditions or where long 
life is necessary. 


General adoption. 


| Sloping. | |AND STEELWORK. 
(a) One layer pune pitch |For general wartime use.’ Bitumen, Bitumen 
felt, to B.S. (W.E.) 989/44 | Emulsions, Bitumen 
Part II. Where ole can- Paint. 
not be nailed, bitumen felt } j 
and bitumen adhesive may | 
be used. FLOORING. Ordinary Grade. To be used in place of 


| Tar paint to B.S. (W.E.) 
1070/42, Road Tar B.S. 76 
1943, or Tar Emulsion 
B.S. 618/1935 : 
two coats as required. 


| 
(a) Two or three layers of | 
fluxed pitch felt to B.S. 


(W.E.) 989/44 Part II. 
(6) Three coat mastic 


asphalt: Note : To achieve | 


maximium economy in 
bitumen material should 
be used in the following 
order :— 
(1) Existing stocks of 
mastic, either natural 
rock or limestone aggre- 
gate. (2) > Recovered 
mastic. (3) Recovered 
compressed asphalt. 
(2) should not be used 
until all stocks of (1) 
have been disposed of, 
and (3) not till (2) has 
been absorbed. 
(c) Two or three layers of 
bitumen felt to B.S. (W.E.) 
989/44 i 


General adoption. 


One or 


porary character. 


to be used where risk] 
may not be taken. 


For buildings of a tem-!| 


Three layer work only|) 


' Where long life is im-|| 


perative and risk of|! 
failure may not be) 
taken. 


Asphalts containing 
Asphalt Rock or 
Lake Asphalt or 
Bitumen. Recovered 
Rock Asphalt. 


(a) Pitch mastic to B.S. 


(W.E.) 1093/44 or 1177/44. | 


(6) Bitumen felt flooring. 


Acid resisting grade. 

(a) Acid resisting vitreous 
tiles in acid resisting 
cement. 

(6) Acid resisting asphalt 
mastic. 


Gritless Asphalt. 


|,RoAps. (N.B.—These | 
notes do not apply to | 


See Wartime Road Note No. 


5. “ Carriageways, Designs | 


asphalts where this 
type of flooring is re- 
quired ; as a reme- 
dial treatment for 
damp non-suspended 
concrete floors ; and 
as damp-proof sur- 
face finish to non- 
suspended _ concrete 
floors without mem- 
brane damp-proof 
course. 
| The use of this material 
is not considered to 
avoid the need for a 
.C. in non-sus- 
pended concrete floors 


Special uses in Ord- 
nance factories only. 


Wartime Road Note 
No. 5 contains various 


Part I public highways for ; for Roads other than | specifications to suit 
Le || which Local Highway ; Public Highways.” | varying subsoil and 
DamP-PROOFING. (a) Cement rendering 1 : 24.| Temporary buildings Authorities are re- | (H.M.S.O. 6d.). For | _ traffic conditions. 
Asphalts containing where heating and|! sponsible. alternatives for asphalt | 


Asphalt Rock or Lake | 
Asphalt or Bitumen. 
Recovered Rock 


Asphalt. Bitumen, 
Felt. 


(b) Two coats of Tar Paint 
to B.S. (W.E.) 1070/42. 


(d) Bitumen felt to B.S. 
743/41. 


/ 
/ 


| ventilation are good|| 
| (Boiler Rooms, etc.).| 


| (e) For combined 
D.P.C.s and aprons 
in cavity walls. 


| 


Asphalts containing 
Asphalt Rock or 
Lake Asphalt or 


Lake Asphalt or 
Bitumen. Bitumen 


Emulsion 


surfacing. For alternatives | 


for asphalt and bitumen 
surface dressings, see War- 


| (d) Gravel blinded with tar 


(e) din. tarmacadam on well 
rolled ashes (ashes in place 
of tarmacadam for bottom- 


tion (thickness, etc.), 
dependent on nature 
of soil and traffic. 


Asphalt. Bitumen | || Bitumen. Bitumen time Road Note No. 7. 
Felt. Bitumen ° } || Emulsion. | Revised Recommenda- 
Sheeting. Pitch — | i| | tions for Tar Carpets” 
Felt. Pitch Mastic. | | i | (H.MS.O. 6d.) and War- | 
| } time Road Note No. 8 “‘Re- | 
| | I vised Recommendations 
HorRIZONTAL DAmp- | (a) Two courses of slates in | i| | for Tar Surface Dressing ”’ 
PrRoor COURSES IN | cement to B.S. 743/41, | | | (H.MLS.O. 6d.). 
WALLS. | (b) Two courses of im- 1 
Asphalts containing | pervious bricks in cement | } | 
Asphalt Rock or Lake to B.S. 743/41. | PATHS. | (a) Clinker. (a), (b) and (c) to be 
Asphalt or Bitumen (c) Pitch felt to B.S. (W.E.) Asphalts containing | (6) Gravel. adopted wherever 
Recovered Rock 1067 /42. Asphalt Rock or | (c) Concrete. possible. Specifica- 
| 
| 


D.P.C.s IN CONCRETE 
SANDWICH FLOors. 
Asphalts containing 
Asphalt Rock or Lake 
Asphalt or Bitumen 
Recovered Rock 
Asphalt, Bitumen 


| 


(a) *‘ Soft Pitch’ (Soften- 
ing 50° C.) of in districts 
where this is not readily 
obtainable, a mixture con- 
sisting of 28 Ib. ‘‘ Medium 
soft pitch ” (melting point 
80° C.) mixed with 2 gal. 


For non-suspended con- 
crete floors where a 
surface cover such as 
linoleum is required. 





ing). 








Use still Restricted. 


Flooring. 


E.M. 3.—RUBBER. 


Suggested Alternative. 


Linoleum and linoleum substitutes. 








Felt, Bitumen. Hoes Tar (E.V.T. 30) may : 
Bitumen Emulsions. sed. Stair Treads (Wood). Ditto. 
oO One pe erage atonenned Stair Treads (Stone or Concrete). Rubber-free non-slip treads 
(we) 989/44 part IL., Nosings (Wood Stairs). Hardwood. : 
laid with 6-in. lap ; sealed Nosing (Stone or Concrete Stairs).. Rubber-free non-slip nosings. 
to conerete and top Adhesive for Linoleum. Casein glues or pitch compound. 





dressed with pitch at the 


rate of 30 Ib. per sq. t. Canvas hose. 








Hose (for essential purposes only). nay 


D 
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NATIONAL BUILDING REGULATIONS 


A PAPER on this subject was contributed 
by Mr. Geo. Pierce Cuiinean, F.I.A.S., 
A.M. Inst.Struct.E. (lately Building Sur- 
veyor, Liverpool), to the Royal Society of 
Arts, Adelphi, on January 31. 

After tracing briefly the history of 
building regulations from 1667 onwards, 
the speaker said that while in the past 
the policy of the central authorities seemed 
to have been to allow every local authority 
the fullest possible opportunity of experi- 
menting with diversified bye-laws and 
legislative powers obtained through local 
Acts of Parliament, the principle of a 
uniform standard of building control now 
seemed to be emerging from and taking 
the place of the distracting varying stan- 
dards represented in the heterogeneous 
bye-laws and regulations which developed 
through the past century of local govern- 
ment experiment. 


The Model Bye-laws. 

“* Regarded as a National Code of Build- 
ing Regulations, however, the model bye- 
laws, in conjunction with the Public 
Health Act of 1936, are in many respects 
meagre and unsatisfactory in comparison 
with the London Building Act and bye- 
laws; for instance :— 

‘“* (1) The model bye-laws do not con- 
tain any provision requiring that grow- 
ing vegetable matter shall be removed 
from the site of a proposed building and 
the requirement that an impervious 
layer of concrete or asphalt shall be 
laid over the ground surface within the 
external walls of a dwelling-house is 
not applied without exception to every 
awelling-house ; the model bye-laws pro- 
vide that this requirement does not 
apply if—and here I quote from the 
actual Bye-law No. 20—‘the excep- 
tional condition of the site or excep- 
tional nature of the soil renders it un- 
necessary.’ In the London bye-laws both 
points are adequately covered. Any 
material which, in the opinion of the 
district surveyor, would adversely affect 
the building, is to be removed and the 
sites of all buildings covered with good 
concrete—i.e., 6 in. smooth finish. 

“* (2) Under the model bye-laws it is 
permissible to construct timber floors 
with a ventilation space of only 3 in. 
between soffits of joists and upper sur- 
face of concrete, where provided. Here 
it is reasonable to ask how it is possible 
for the underside of such a floor to be 
thoroughly ventilated, having in mind 
that trade rubbish, sleeper or partition 
walls will form obstruction and that 
9 in. by 3 in. air-bricks at best can only 
be used, and these most likely built in 
below external path or soil-bed level. 
In my view, it is a thoroughly bad bye- 
law and one most likely to produce 
maximum trouble from dry or wet rot. 
Further, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that gas, electric and water ser- 
vice pipes will normally pass under 
such a floor, and at time of repair work 
or inspection of these maximum disturb- 
ance to house occupants is occasioned, 
to say nothing of the difficulties of access 
and manceuvreability of the particular 
trades. London building bye-laws 
require a minimum space of 6 in. 

“ (3) The model bye-laws contajn no 
provision aimed at limiting pressures on 
subsoils or on concrete, except a general 
clause relating to foundations of build- 
ings so phrased as to be a fruitful source 
of disagreement between the local 
authority and the technical designer of 
a building, whose opinions may con- 
ceivably differ widely. The London bye- 


laws provide that the pressure on sub- 

soils is not to exceed that allowed by 

the district surveyor, and in a footnote 

a tabular guide of the safe bearing 

capacity of various subsoils is given; 

and they also regulate in precise terms 
the quality of concrete for the different 
purposes, and the permissible maximum 
pressures to which it may be subjected. 

““ (4) The model bye-laws do not lay 
down minimum loads, including wind 
loading, which must be provided for; 
in a schedule, minimum standards of 
loading are given, but these require- 
ments have a very limited reference, 
being applicable only to a framed wall 
and to other walls which are not con- 
structed in accordance with the normal 
rules as to thicknesses. The provisions 
as to loading in the London bye-laws 
are very full and are applicable to all 
buildings. 

“* (5) The model bye-laws contain no 
requirements relating to construction in 
steel or reinforced concrete, except for 
framed walls, other than clauses in very 
general terms relating to reinforced con- 
crete walls and supports to superstruc- 
tures over openings; internal beams and 
columns, floors and roofs constructed of 
either of these two materials would not 
be subject to any control as to their 
design for stability under bye-laws based 
upon the model code. Provisions as to 
use of structural stee] or reinforced con- 
crete form very important separate parts 
of the London bye-laws. 

“© (6) The model bye-laws do not deal 
with the use of timber in floors and 
roofs of buildings, apart from a general 
clause relating to timber as a material 
in which it is provided that it shall be 
of a quality and strength sufficient for 
its purpose. Such vagueness is not help- 
ful to a local authority in order to assist 
in the economic use of this material in 
building. London’s bye-laws as to 
timber form a separate detailed code. 

(7) The model. bye-laws do not in- 
clude provisions governing the construc- 
tion of factory chimney shafts, whilst 
the construction of these is adequately 
provided for in the London code. 

** The broad aim of building bye-laws is, 
I take it, to ensure satisfactorily con- 
structed and_ sanitarily well-arranged 
buildings, in the interest of the general 
community. Experience, however, shows 


that even where the work is in the hands 
of the best of builders, a supervision by a 
competent clerk of works is desirable in 
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the interests of the person for whom the 
building is being erected, and it would 
seem to be very desirable that a safeguard 
supervision of this kind should operate in 
the case of all new building work. 

** In the realm of speculative building, 
in particular, the building of dwelling 
houses, built with the sole idea of quick 
sale on completion, the interests of the 
prospective owner—owner-occupier in most 
cases—depends mainly on the builder doing 
a good job throughout. ‘The competitive 


- market, however, in this class of building 


work tends not only to keep the selling 
price down, but in doing so gives rise to 
a temptation on the part of the builder 
to scamp the work wherever that can be 
done within the law, and the result is that 
one finds only too often a standard of 
workmanship and a quality of materials 
which show up very badly as a result of 
ordinary wear and tear. Far be it from 
me, however, to make any general charge 
against speculative builders who can and 
do, in the main, very creditable work at 
low costs. Unworthy members and un- 
worthy work are, unhappily, to be found 
in all groups, industria] and otherwise. 


A Gap in Supervision. 

““The only check on bad construction 
in such cases is generally that which is 
given by the local authority’s surveyor. 
and there is as yet no legal obligation on 
the part of a local authority to appoint a 
thoroughly qualified building surveyor and 
staff for this purpose excepting in the 
London Metropolitan area. In this con- 
nection it should not be overlooked that 
bye-law requirements do not cover the 
whole construction of a dwelling-house. 
but only its main structural members, and 
the provision of minimum sanitary require 
ments—and that, therefore, even though 
the bye-law requirements are fully met, 
the house in many important respects may 
be grossly unsatisfactory in matters out- 
side the jurisdiction of the local authority's 
building surveyor. 

‘“ Not only, therefore, does there seem 
to be much room for more comprehensive 
bye-laws or regulations to ensure new 
buildings being completed to a satisfactory 
standard throughout, but also the time 
seems to be opportune for the appointment 
of thoroughly qualified building surveyors 
to be a statutory obligation on local 
authorities throughout the country.” 

The lecturer then referred briefly to the 
serious local differences which prevail in 
the administration of any regulation re- 
quiring something to be provided to the 
satisfaction of the local authority, and 
suggested that instructions for the guid- 
ance of all administrative authorities con- 
cerned should be part and parcel of any 
national code of regulations so as to 
secure, as far as is possible, a consistent 
interpretation and the application of simi- 
lar standards of requirements in the 
administration of regulations. 

‘‘Take, for example, the provision of 
safe and convenient means of ingress and 
egress in connection with buildings used 
as places of public resort—theatres. 
cinemas, dance-halls, and miscellaneous 
places of entertainment. Such means of 
ingress and egress are specifically required 
to be to the satisfaction of the local 
authority—as laid down by Section 59 of 
the Public Health Act, 1936, which at 
present, in working, results in widely 
varying standards being accepted by re- 
spective local authorities in the matter of 
widths of doors and door fastenings, 
widths of gangways, disposition of seat- 
ing and restrictions on standing in gang- 
ways, all of which, I suggest, should be 
regulated by definite guiding rules incor- 
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porated within the regulations. The Home 
Office authorities seem to have recognised 
the need in this direction and have actu- 
ally issued a Manual of Safety Regula- 
tions for the guidance of local authorities 
in this important matter of ingress and 
egress, in connection with buildings used 
as places of public resort; but these Home 
Office regulations have no statutory autho- 
rity and they are not operated consistently 
by local authorities nor even recognised. 

‘A similar need for statutory directions 
is called for in respect of the administra- 
tion of regulations as to means of escape 
in case of fire in connection with factories, 
and other specified buildings, where con- 
siderable numbers of persons are em- 
ployed, and in hotels and institutions and 
buildings where sleeping accommodation 
is provided in upper storeys for numerous 
persons. It is extremely undesirable that 
one local authority should accept the pro- 
vision of a light cat-ladder from a three- 
or four-siorey building as a satisfactory 
secondary means of escape, whilst in a 
precisely similar case an adjoining local 
authority requires the provision of a 
properly constructed fire-resisting stair- 
case. Definite rules authorised by the 
Ministries concerned should, I suggest, be 
issued to all local authorities whose duty 
it would be to act on such rules in deal- 
ing with every individual case coming 
within their jurisdiction. 

‘Similarly, for the purpose of uniform 
administration, it would appear that 
definite directions to local authorities are 
called for respecting the provision of 
reasonable means of egress in cases where 
upper floors of large departmental store 
buildings particularly are used partly or 
wholly for the purpose of a public enter- 
tainment or exhibition organised by the 
occupiers of the stores as part of their 
business enterprise; the public entertain- 
ment, etc., being held during ordinary 
business hours. In all such cases the 
provision of ample and _ independent 
means of egress from the portion of the 
premises so used should, in my opinion, 
be an imperative requirement not to be 
waived at the discretion of the local 
authority. ; 


Controlling Fire Risk. 

‘Whilst constructional requiremenis 
with a view to the prevention of the 
spread of fire have always had a first 
place in building regulations, there are 
other important regulations which operate 
as a result of Fire Insurance Companies’ 
practice and the Fire Salvage Associations 
which are subsidised by the principal 
insurance companies. The conditions im- 
posed as part of insurance arrangements 
vary, of course, according to the assessed 
risk involved, and they are related to 


varying scales of premiums. In Liverpool — 


since 1844 there have been special Parlia- 
mentary local powers which enable the 
Corporation to insist on a comparatively 
high standard of construction in buildings 
of the warehouse class, with provision for 
relaxation where deemed reasonable by 
the Fire Prevention Committee. 

“Tt may be that the time is now oppor- 
tune for such powers as have proved their 
worth to be, incorporated in general 
powers, which: should, I submit, also be 
in line with the prevailing relative rules 
associated with fire insurance arrange- 
ments. 


Safe Floor Loads. 

““In Liverpool the safe loading of floors 
has received special attention and is the 
subject of special Parliamentary local 
powers. These powers—Section 286 of the 
Liverpool Corporation Act, 1921—require 
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every warehouse, factory, place of public 
resort, and other buildings specified in 
the section, to be scheduled by the owner 
in respect of safe floor load capacity ; awd 
in each room and compartment of the 
building concerned a notice of the safe 
floor load is required to be prominently 
posted. 

‘Copies of the scheduled safe floor load 
have to be sent to the City Building Sur- 
veyor, and these schedules are required to 
be periodically revised by the owner of the 
building—for buildings up to 50 years old, 
every ten years, and for buildings over 
50 years old, every five years. When in 
1921 this requirement Ltecame operative, 
upwards of 5,000 buildings were affected, 
and it was significant that a large propor- 
tion of these were, after necessary exami- 
nation by competent surveyors in private 
practice, found to be in serious need of 
repair before the buildings could be 
honestly scheduled for reasonable loading. 

‘‘This requirement on the matter of 
safe-loading precautions is one which I 
think might well have a place in national 
building regulations, The periodical sur- 
vey of buildings should, of course, not 
depend on legal compulsion, but, unhap- 
pily, experience indicates that the 
majority of owners do not take this view. 
The requirement is not an unreasonable 
one and is working quite well in Liverpool. 


Temporary Buildings. 

‘* Always in the framing of building 
regulations there is the problem of making 
provision for the control of so-called tem- 
porary. buildings, and the exercise of 
reasonable judgment is required in deter- 
mining the limit of facilities to be given 
for the development of such buildings. A 
temporary building should always be re- 
quired to be of good design and to be 
kept presentable in appearance, for nothing 
is more prejudicial to general amenities 
than meanly designed and badly main- 
tained temporary structures. The model 
by-laws seem to give local authorities very 
effective powers to control the erection and 
continuance of such temporary structures, 
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and these, I think, should be supplemented 
with directions from the Ministry of 
Health to all local authorities with a view 
to preventing temporary structures be- 
coming a serious menace to amenities or 
retarding the development of permanent 
building schemes.” 

The lecturer then referred to the grow- 
ing objectionable practice of using build- 
ings as sites for the display of dominating 
advertisements, with little or no regard for 
general or architectural amenities, and to 
the urgent need for forthright legislation 
in the matter. 

‘“*T am strongly of the opinion that 
popular thoroughfares should, where 
called for, be brilliantly and artistically 
lighted by the local authorities concerned, 
but such schemes of decorative lighting 
should, I suggest, be the subject of 
arrangement between the architect acting 
for the local council and lighting authori- 
ties and the occupiers of business premises 
in any given neighbourhood where such 
special lighting is deemed to be appro- 
priate. I am opposed to advertisements 
being incorporated into such special light- 
ing schemes. Advertisement matter 
should be confined to shop windows on the 
ground floor and to small external panelled 
positions in accordance with a specific 
schedule incorporated into a code of build- 
ing regulations. 

‘*The serious need for effective control 
in this matter is emphasised by the fact 
that during the past ten years hundreds of 
thousands of poster advertisement sites 
have been established on buildings adja- 
cent to main thoroughfares, far too many 
of them being on dwelling-house property. 
This type of solitary poster adver:isement 
is known as a “‘ solus”’ site, and it appears 
to have a higher advertisement value than 
the old-time poster hoarding, which, in- 
deed, it seems likely to supersede. The 
control of outdoor advertisement display 
on buildings, hoardings and other sites is 
of special interest to me, for the simple 
reason that I ha¥e the very difficult task 
of administering a section of a local Act 
of Parliament which prohibits the display 
of advertisement matter on buildings, 
hoardings, etc., without the written 
licence of the corporation. 

** The legislative powers urgently needed 
in this matter should surely be national 
and compulsory. That a control should be 
operative in Liverpool and in no other 
part of the country seems to be indefen- 
sible.”’ 


HARDCORE IN THE 
LONDON REGION 


The Ministry of Health points out that 
there are considerable stocks of hardcore 
in the London region which can be sup- 
plied to local authorities of districts 
within one hundred miles of London 
who are in need of such ‘material for 
their housing sites and cannot obtain it 
locally. 

The Debris Clearance Organisation of 
the London Region are prepared to sup- 
ply, load and deliver hardcore free to 
sites which are within a road distance 
of, say, 25 miles from Charing Cross. 
For sites beyond this distance they 
would deliver free to the London rail- 
head and would arrange transport with 
the railway companies wherever this is 
practicable; rail charges, off loading and 
delivery arrangements at the reception 
end would, however, be the. responsi- 
bility of the local authority. 

Any local authority that proposes to 
obtain hardcore under these arrange- 
ments should communicate direct with 
the Regional Salvage Officer, London 
Princes- 
Ken 3431, Extension 


Oivil Defence: Region. 59/61, 
gate, S.W.7. TFelu: 
424 
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THE PROBLEM OF NEW 


YORK 


In 1943 the U.S.A. National Resources 
Planning Board laid down the following 
excellent principles as a guide to the re- 
planning of their large cities: ‘‘ The 
physical structure of the city of the future 
should retain the benefits that come with 
the close a and working together of 
great masses of people, without incurring 
the adverse influences of overcrowding, 
congestion of traffic and disorder which 
follow the planless and random aggrega- 
tion of living quarters and working places, 
and the improvisation and piecemeal de- 
velopment of service facilities and traffic 
lines.” 

A variety of patterns is visualised 
which would take into account not only 
the natural features for the site but the 
existing form of the city, its probable 
rate of growth, or decline; the réles of 
industry, transport, service functions and 
residence, also its relation to the surround- 
ing region. The plan should achieve a 
maximum of order and balance in accord- 
ance with a careful assessment of needs 
in providing for the kinds of employment 
in industrial and commercial activities and 
their appropriate location; also those of 
the centres of education, culture and 
recreation, with transportation facilities to 
weld the whole into a convenient organisa- 
tion. 

Reconstruction should eradicate those 
features having adverse effect, and check 
further deterioration of areas and struc- 
tures that are definitely obsolescent or de- 
clining, and include measures for the con- 
servation of those that should be preserved 
or improved. The sequence the opera- 
tions should follow must also be studied 
in preparing a programme. 

In applying these ideas to the city of 
New York, two architects there, Messrs. 
Percival and Paul Goodman, have ana- 
lysed, in an article that appears in the 
New Republic of November 20, 1944, the 
very wide divergence from them that this 
city exhibits. The concentration on the 
island of Manhattan has led to conditions 
that are increasingly difficult to cope with, 
and the view is < that nothing short 
of the most drastic replanning offers a 
solution of them. Manhattan is about 
twelve miles long, with an average width 
of two miles, and some 1,900,000 persons 
reside on it out of a population of between 
seven and eight millions. The residential 
density is about 200 to the acre, which is 
regarded as a reasonable one, and this, 
though much in excess of our standards, 
might be accepted, for two reasons— 
namely, the general preference for flats, 
and the fact that the latitude is twelve 
degrees more southerly than Birmingham 
(as an average for England); this implies 
that it receives twice as much sunlight in 
winter and considerably more at all 
seasons. 

The business quarter at the southern 
end receives and discharges 3,500,000 
people per day, and the congestion on the 
lines of transit is acute. The problem of 
relieving this seems at first sight  in- 
superable, and Messrs. Goodman justify 
their proposal by stating that nothing less 
revolutionary has been offered. This pro- 
posal ig, first, to extend the business and 
light industry, with all through traffic 
in a continuous axis up the middle of the 
island; secondly, to remove the through 
avenues and lay out the land on either 
side of the axis in park-like residential 
neighbourhoods right down to the rivers; 
and, thirdly, to develop the shores, start- 


ing four miles north of the downtown end . 


at The Battery, as beaches for bathing, 
boating and promenades. Such a scheme 
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resembles in principle the Mars plan for 
London, and the conditions make it rela- 
tively a more rational solution. 

At the same time, a programme so wide 
in its scope could only be carried out very 
gradually; but subject to this it appears 
to demand serious consideration. The 
present overloaded transit routes running 
lengthwise through Manhattan would be 
relieved by the distribution of the business 
area, and the dispersal would render access 
much easier, both for those living on the 
island and those elsewhere. It is claimed 
that the occupation of Central Park would 
be more than compensated for by the pro- 
vision of more attractive ones on the water 


frontages, with areas stretching inward 
between the residential groups. It is 


affirmed that 75 per cent. of the buildings 
on Manhattan are over age, and that 
nearly all the largest and newest come 
within the central axial zone. The money 
value of this area, including the Central 
Park, would be five or six times that of 
the side areas allotted to redevelopment. 

An estimate of the daily loss of time in 
travel, which is due to the present 
organisation—or disorganisation—of New 
York gives us, on a conservative computa- 
tion, some sixty million pounds per annum 
(which may be capitalised at two billion 
ounds), an important consideration in 
regard to the value of a scheme of re- 
construction. It is also pointed out that 
by utilising the unrivalled water frontages 
that Manhattan possesses, many could take 
advantage of the amenities they would 
offer on the spot, instead of having to go 
some distance away to secure them; the 
ten or twelve miles available would afford 
facilities for types of recreation to suit all 
tastes. 
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This is not the only type of ‘ Master 
Plan”’ that has been framed for New 
York, but it is both a striking and im- 
pressive one of sufficient interest to make 
it appear worth while to follow it up with 
more detailed study of the social, economic 
and practical aspects of the reconstruction 
it envisages. The Tugwell plan, follow- 
ing the actual trends, recommended iso- 
lated commercial districts up-town; this 
one unites these in a continuous belt, re- 
locating ‘here not only business, but light 
manufactures, such as the garment in- 
dustry. This means that many hundreds 


‘of thousands of workers, instead of travel- 


ling the whole length of the island twice a 
day, could now live in the neighbourhoods 
next to their work, 

Schemes of this character suggest that 
there are at least two ways of approach 
to replanning important cities. he one 
starting with the recognised careful and 
pt. a studies of conditions and 
demands, then from these building up a 
sound plan, step by step. The other, 
leaping over this stage, arrives, by a bold 
exercise of the imagination, at a possible 
solution of a striking character, the 
validity of which would then remain to 
be verified by analysis. On the results of 
this, acceptance or rejection would depend. 


BUILDINGS FOR 
AGRICULTURE 


REFERENCE to the building needs of the 
agricultural industry was made in a speech 
given recently by Councittok J. Arm- 
strona, J.P., a North of England 
agriculturist and chairman of the Dur- 
ham County National Farmers’ Union 
Publicity Committee, and vice-chairman- 
elect of the County Executive, to the 
annual meeting of the Middlesbrough and 
District Building Trades’ Association. 

‘* Post-war agriculture,’’ he said, ‘‘ does 
not think in terms of a repair to this roof, 
a new doorway into that byre, and a new 
pighouse there; it thinks big in propor- 
tion with its importance. Our need to-day 
and to-morrow is for more and better build- 
ings, larger and more modern, with better 
homes for farm workers—and for many 
farmers, too. We look to your trades not 
merely for the erection of such buildings 
at an outlay of many millions a year, but 
also for help and advice. 

‘‘There is a great deal of talk about 
prefabricated buildings, and _ reference 
has been made to their application to 
agricultural requirements. I have heard no 
official views on this matter, but as a 
farmer I put it to the builders of Britain 
that agriculture requires the best mate- 
rials and workmanship possible on their 
farms to stand against weather and work- 
ing conditions. : 

‘There is probably not a single farm 
in this country which does not require, in 

ost-war years, a major rebuilding and 
improvements programme of its own; that 
is necessary because in between wars a 
neglected home agriculture was unable to 
keep up to standard its buildings, while 
during the war neither labour nor mate- 
rials have been available. 

** Along with these priority needs of 
farming in new and better buildings and 
improvements to existing buildings, there 
is an urgent need for water and electricity 
on every farm and every farm worker's 
cottage, while miles of new roads must be 
built to bring the farmstead of Britain 
nearer to the populations in the urban 
areas, who are the consumers of the foods 
we produce. The annual market we offer 
to industry is £500 millions a year; this 
figure will increase as time goes on, and I 
say to you that on your very doorstep is 
work for the builders of Britain.”’ 
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SOCIETIES & INSTITUTIONS 


R.1.B.A. 

FoLtowine are notes from the minutes 
of the Council meeting held on January 
16 :— 

Housing Production—The Council 
approved a recommendation of the War 
Executive Committee that a selected num- 
ber of members should be invited to attend 
a conference ‘‘to consider and report to 
the Council upon the problems involved in 
implementing the promise of the Govern- 
ment, to produce four million houses in ten 
years, and the repercussions on the archi- 
tectural profession.’’ It was also agreed 
that the conference should be authorised 
to set up, if thought desirable, a small 
ud hoc committee to examine the matter 
in detail, the membership of which should 
be drawn from those invited to attend 
the conference, together with such other 
persons as the conference may think fit 
to appoint. 

War Damage Work in the London area. 
—The hon. secretary reported that a 
memorandum prepared by a joint commit- 
tee of representatives of the R.I.B.A. and 
the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution on 
the carrying out of war damage work in 
the London area and the effects of the £10 
licence limit, together with a memorandum 
setting forth proposed revisions to the 
War Damage Commission’s code of pro- 
fessional fees, had been submitted to Sir 
Malcolm Trustram Eve, Chairman of the 
War Damage Commission. : 

Employment of Architects by County 
War Agricultural Commattees.—It was 
reported that, on the instructions of the 
War Executive Committee, a letter had 
been forwarded to the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries suggesting that he 
should urge County War Agricultural 
Committees to employ qualified architects 
to supervise all agricultural building work. 

New Council of Industrial Design.—It 
was reported that the attention of the 
War Executive Committee had been drawn 
to the recent appointment of a new Coun- 
cil of Industrial Design, the membership 
of which contained no architect, and that 
the President had undertaken to write to 
the President of the Board of>Trade sug- 
gesting that one or more architects who 
had specialised in industrial design should 
be added to the new Council. 

Architectural Use of Building Materials. 
—It was reported that the Report of the 
Committee on the Architectural Use of 
Building Materials had been amended by 
the Committee in the light of comments 
received from trade interests to which it 
had been circulated by the Ministry of 
Works, and that the final report had now 
been forwarded to the Ministry for publi- 
cation. 

The Design of Post-War Ordnance 
Survey Maps.—It was reported that, 
following a request from the Ordnance 
Survey Office for criticism of specimens of 
maps which it is proposed to produce in 
their post-war programme, a Sub-Commit- 
tee of the Central Planning Advisory 
Committee had examined the maps sub- 
mitted, and that their comments had been 
forwarded to the Director-General of the 
Ordnance Survey Office, from whom a 
letter of thanks had been received. 

Resignation.—The following resignation 
was accepted with regret : Rupert Claude 
Austin (A.). 

Amilications for Transfer to the Retired 
Members’ Class under By-law 15.—The 
following applications were approved :— 

As Retired Fellows: David Aitken 
McCubbin, George Nott. 

As Retired Licentiates : 
Frederick John Ward. 


Edward Attree, 
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NORTHANTS, BEDS AND HUNTS A.A. 
Annual Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Northants, 
Beds and Hunts Association of Architects 
was held on Monday, January 29, at the 
‘“*Swan”’ Hotel, Bedford. Mr. H. F. 
Traylen, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., the retiring 
President, has held the office for five 
years, and was -warmly thanked for his 
services. 

The President elected for the ensuing 
session to June 30, 1946, is Mr. W. R. 
Steel, F.R.I.B.A., of Luton. He has 
served on the Council of this Association 
for a number of years, and was elected 
Vice-President in 1944. Mr. H. F. 
Traylen invested the new President with 
the jewel of office. 

Major B. C. Deacon, F.R.I.B.A., pro- 
posed that the session of the officers and 
council be altered to correspond with that 
of the R.I.B.A., which received the 
approval of the meeting. 

The following officers were elected :— 
President, W. R. Steel, F.R.I.B.A., 
Luton; Vice-Presidents, P. J. J. Panter, 
F.R.1.B.A., Wellingborough, H. A. 
Harris; L.R.I.B.A., Bedford. 

Members of Council: F. H. Allen (F.), 
Northampton; C. Croft (L.), F.S.L., 
Northampton; B. C. Deacon (F.), Luton; 
J. V. Gedge (A.), Bedford; J. V. Good- 
man (L.), Bedford; W. A. Lea (F.), 
Huntingdon; C. S. Mordaunt (L.), Castle 
Ashby j H. F. Traylen (F.), F.S.A., Stam- 
ford; H. D. Williams (A.), Kettering. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: P. G. 
Copson (L.), 35, St. Matthew’s-parade, 
Northampton. 

Hon. Auditor : W. Rosser (F.). 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Building Operatives in the Forces. 

Mr. MartIn urged the Government to 
make arrangements for the release from 
the Services of men with particular 
technical qualifications for the building 
industry. He said that the people of 
London had suffered a great deal, mainly 
from enemy action, during the last few 
years, but greatly from the national neg- 
lect of houses incident a om the war, the 
increasing disrepair of houses, and the 
damage done Oy the weather. The War 
Cabinet had shown incompetence and 
neglect in this matter. They owed it to 
the people of London to treat the question 
as one of much greater gravity and with 
a much more efficient organisation than 
they had done. The final decision should 
not have been left entirely to the Service 
Departments, but there should have been 
a court of appeal where the merits of the 
Service case could have been contrasted 
with the other claims. 

Mr. McCorquopatz, the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Labour, refuted what he termed “ un- 
just’ charges against the Government. 
The Government had made the most pro- 
digious efforts to deal with the situation 
in London. They had maintained a labour 
force of some 130,000 on this job of re- 
pairs of houses alone. They had 45,000 
building trade wotkers fed and billeted 
in London. The whole of the rest of the 
country had been denuded of every 
mobile worker who could be moved. In 
many other parts of the country repairs 
and building had stopped because Lon- 
don was rightly regarded as having pre- 
ference at this time. London should re- 
cognise the rest of the country was mak- 
ing a sacrifice on their behalf and that the 
Government were doing the best they 
could. There had been something 
between 5,000 and 6,000 Service men in 
uniform maintained on this work during 
the last six months. The Services had 
provided immediately on demand and at 
great inconvenience to themselves this 
considerable number of men which had 
had a great effect on the morale of the 
people as well as in getting repairs done. 
In addition, there were nearly 2,000 
Americans in uniform, and they were 
very grateful to them. Also, the Army 
had made nearly 2,000 individual re- 
leases, and there had been some releases 
from the other Services of skilled crafts- 
men. That was a total of 9,000 or 10,000 
from the Forces to help in this situation. 
We were at the climax of the war and we 
must do nothing to starve or hinder the 
operational needs of the Services. He 
could not agree to Mr. Martin’s sugges- 
tion for a court of appeal. 


Committee on House Selling Prices. 

Mr. THORNEYCROFT asked the Prime 
Minister whether he was now in a posi- 
tion to announce the Government’s policy 
on the question of controlling or regulat- 
ing the price at which dwelling-houses 
might be sold. 

Mr. AttLee, the Deputy Prime Minister, 
who replied, said that the Minister of 
Health and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland were appointing a Committee 
with the following terms of reference: 
“To consider and report whether it is 
practicable to control effectively the sell- 
ing price of houses with or without vacant 
possession and to prevent undue financial 
advantage being taken of the present 
housing shortage. and if so, what 
measures should be adopted to effect 
these objects.” 

Mr. AtTTLeE added that the membership 
of the committee would be announced 
shortly. 


Brick and Tile Works. 

In reply to Mr. BartLett, Mk. Sanpys 
said that 21 clay tile and brick works 
were being derequisitioned and reopened. 
Key workers nominated by the firme con- 
cerned had been released from the armed 
forees and other wartime duties in order 
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to make clay tiles in these yards. Efforts 
were being made to obtain such further 
labour as was required. 


The New Commons Chamber. 

Mr. Keetinc asked the Minister of 
Works whether he intended to accept the 
offer of the Royal Fine Art Commission 
in their letter to the Select Committee on 
Rebuilding, dated October 19 last, to give 
their views on the decorative details of 
the new Chamber. 

Mr. Sanpvys: Yes, sir. 


CANTEENS AS SOCIAL 


CENTRES 

LORD COTTENHAM’S PREDICTION. 

Over 50,000,000 meals are served every 
week in canteens and British Restaurants, 
said Lord Cottenham at the Luton Rotary 
Club recently. ‘‘ Some idea of the ex- 
pansion of industrial catering,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ may be gained from Ministry of 
Labour figures. In April, 1942, the num- 
ber of canteens was 7,528. By December, 
1942, the total had increased to 9,509, and 
by the following December to 11,535. The 
figure is now over 12,000. These figures 
refer to canteens in premises subject to 
inspection by Factories Inspectors. In- 
cluding canteens not subject to inspection, 
there are some 22,000 industrial catering 
establishments in the country to-day. 

“‘ Factory canteens, as I regard them, 
are not only for the serving and eating of 
breakfasts, lunches, teas, and suppers. 
They are also centres for rest and recrea- 
tion, centres for social friendliness and 
fellowship, centres for the play of mind 
upon mind—schools, in fact, without the 
forbidding name of schools. Something of 
the colour and charm of collegiate dining- 
halls might well belong to them. 

‘‘Books available from the libraries, 
pictures on loan or reproductions of good 
pictures permanently there and changed 
from time to time; why not these ameni- 
ties? Concerts, dances, socials, lectures ; 
surely the canteens should be so designed 
as to allow of these. If not, why not? 
Sports and athletic events, with courses 
of physical training, might be planned 
from the canteens. Suppers for private 
parties should be possible. Canteens 
should be, and will be, community centres 
and factory commonwealths. : 

“Pre-plating, queues, tables in long 
rows, benches and bare walls—these must 
go. Proper cafeteria services must be 
installed; tables for fours or sixes must 
come; smaller rooms and sufficient of them 
must be possible; decorations delightful to 
the eye and giving the exhilaration of 
colour must be encouraged.”’ 


Cleaning Up London. 

Mr. A. G. Moore. Governing Director 
of Decorative Painting Contractors, Ltd., 
writes: ‘“‘ After the war I suggest as 2 
method of cleaning up London, not to go 
in for expensive decorations for at least 
two years after the cessation of hos- 
tilities, Clean and paint one coat of 
external semi-flat paint and a quick coat 
of bound distemper inside. This is 
economical, hygienic and the cheapest 
way of decorating. With 50,000 men, 
9,000,000 three-roomed houses could be 
repainted inside and out in two years 
or with double the labour. in one year 
(including the men’s holidays). I have 
done this and pleased the L.C.C., and 
with 100 per cent. trade union men. My 
advice to all is to clean London up first 
before decorations commence, giving 
everyone a clean start.” 


A Retirement. 

We learn that Mr. E. P. Watson, for 
52 years one of the estimating and survey- 
ing staff of Messrs. John Mowlem and Co., 
Ltd., of Ebury Bridge-road, S.W.1, has 
now retired at the age of 72 years. 
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‘*THE BUILDER.” 
PRICES AND WAGES 
Until further notice and in order to 
devote more space to news, The Builder 
copyright ‘‘ Prices Current of Materials ’’ 
and Rates of Wages will be given in the 
first issue of each month only. Current 
changes will begiven weekly as they occur. 











OBITUARY 


George Alfred Hall, F.R.1.B.A. 

We regret to record the death, at Bos- 
combe, Hants, of Mr. George Alfred Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A, (retired), of 1, Victoria-street, 
8.W.1, aged 85. Mr, Hall was a younger 
brother of Mr. Edwin T. Hall, to whom 
he was articled. He commenced practice 
in Westminster in 1880, and designed a 
great deal of work of a varied nature. 
Westminster House, Great Smith-street ; 
the Archimandrate’s Lodge, Sta. Sofia, 
Bayswater; the late Lord Curzon’s town 
house in Curzon-street, Mayfair; and 
alterations for Westminster School were 
among his buildings. He had been a 
councillor of the City of Westminster and 
was Surveyor to the Mutual Tontine Asso- 
ciation, 

W. E. Monro, F.R.1.B.A. 

We regret to record the death, on Janu- 
ary 16, at Blenheim-terrace,: St. John’s 
Wood, of Mr. William Ernest Monro, 
F.R.I.B.A., aged 77 years. 


John Hutchings, A.R.1.B.A. 

The death took place on January 12, at 
Seaford, Sussex, of Mr. John Hutchings, 
A.R.1I.B.A., formerly of Stafford. 


John Willoughby-Williams. 

The Secretary of the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Architects and Surveyors has 
received notification of the* death of Mr. 
John Willoughby-Williams, architect, of 
Bloemfontein, South Africa. 

Mr. Willoughby- Williams, who was born 
in 1878, was a Fellow architect member of 
the-I.A.A.S. and a member of the Cape 
Institute of Architects and of the Insti- 
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tute of South African Architects. After 
serving articles and practising in this 
country, he took up an architectural 
appointment in South Africa, where he 
lived for over 30 years, of which 22 were 
spent by him in practice at Bloemfontein. 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


GLASGOW.—Plans in hand for central 
kitchen and boiler-house for the Corporation. 
SSEND.—Plans prepared for offices and 
stores. ete., for which the architects are Cowie 
& Miller, 45, Cleland-rd., Wishaw. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
eluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 
FEBRUARY 23. 
+*Essex C.C.—Ereciion of canteen_at Purfleet 
Garrison Hill school at £1,200. J. Stuart (F.), 
County A., County Hall, Chelmsford. 
FEBRUARY 24. 4 
Worksop R.D.C.—Conversion of Old King 
William IV hotel, Oldcotes, into two cottages. 
C. L Ingham, C., Highfield House, Carlton-rd., 
Worksop. 
MARCH 3. Lage 
Limerick.-Erection of college building at 
the Crescent. P. J. Sheahan, 47, O’Connell-st., 
Limerick. Dep. £20. 


MATERIALS, ETC. 
FEBRUARY 21. 
Atherton U.D.C.—S. 
Coine T.C.—B.E. and §. 
King’s Lynn B.C.—Acting B.E. 
Northumberland C.C.—County S. 
Runcorn U.0.C.—E. and S. 
Wolverhampton T.C.—B.E. 
FEBRUARY 23. 
Crompton U.D.C.—E. and S. 
FEBRUARY 24. 
Caernarvonshire C.C.—County S. 
Frimley and Camberley U.D.C.—E. and Ss. 
Heywood T.C.—B.S. 
Neath T.C.—B.E. 
Solihull U.D.C.—E. and S. 
Tynemouth T.C.—B.S. 
FEBRUARY 26 
Bedlingtonshire U.D.C.—E. and S. 
Breconshire C.C.—County S. 
Chelsea B.C.—T.C. 3 
Littleborough U.D.C.E. and 8. 
Salford T.C.—City E, 
FEBRUARY 27. 
Liwchwr U.D.C.—Highways 8. 
FEBRUARY 28, 
Batley T.C.—B.E. 
Bromley T.C.—B.E. 
Derbyshire C.C.—County S. 
Morley T.C.—B.E. 
Todmorden T.C.—B.E. 
MARCH 1. 
Settle R.D.C.—S. 
MARCH 3. 
Irlam U.D.C.—E. and 8. 
MARCH 5. 
Burnley C.B.—B.E. and 8. 
Dewsbury C.B.—B.E. 
Shrewsbury T.C.—B.S. 
MARCH 8. 
Carmarthenshire C.C.—County S. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC, 
FEBRUARY 24. 

Oswestry T.C.—External repainting of 76 


houses. B.S. 
FEBRUARY 26. 
T.C.—Interior 

B.E. and § 

MARCH 3. : 

Lewes, Newhaven and Seaford Joint Hospital 
Board. — External painting of Infectious 
Diseases Hospital, Newhaven. CC, T. Butler, 
Town Hall, Lewes, 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
FEBRUARY 22. 
Kingston-upon-Hull District Group.—Construc- 
tion of roads and sewers (Contract No. 1). 

City E., Kingston-upon-Hull. Dep. £5. 


Bridlington decoration at 


Grand Pavilion. 
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FEBRUARY 2. — 
North Berwick T.C.—Construction_ of sewers, 
surface water drainage, etc., at Lochbridge. 
Dep. £2 2s. 
FEBRUARY 27. ‘ 
Beeston and Stapleford U.D.C.—Construction 
of roads and sewers at Dovecote-la. housing 
site. G. C. Hardy, 8. Dep. £2 2s. 
FEBRUARY 28. f 
Bucks Water Board.—Supplying and laying 
4,150 yds. of 3-in. asbestos cement pipes and 
specials. Engineer and Manager, 22, Walton- 
st., Aylesbury. Dep. £2 2s. 


MARCH 12. : 
Bolton and District Group.—Construction of 


roads and sewers. B.E. and §8., Town Hall, 
Bolton. Dep. £5. , 

Swindon T.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. B.E. and S. 


NO DATE. : 
*Basingstoke T.C.—Road and drainage works 
at South Ham. T.C. Dep. £2 2s. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
FEBRUARY 23. 

*Maidenhead T.C.—Architectural 

£550 p.a., plus bonus. Forms 


and §. 
FEBRUARY re - 
Bristol ¥.C.—Temporary ssistan 
tects. J. Nelson Meredith (F.), City A. 
Manchester E.C.—Assistant Master to teach 
Science Subjects at Junior Technical and 
Apprentice Day Classes. Forms from D. of E., 
Ed. Offices, Deansgate, Manchester, 3. (Stamped, 
addressed envelope.) us 


Assistant. 
from : 


Archi- 


West Riding ©C.C.—Qualified Teacher 
Building Subjects at Whitwood Mining and 
Technical College, Castleford. Application 


forms from Secretary to the Managers, Ed. 
Offices, Castleford. 
FEBRUARY 26. 
Birmingham —_E.C.— Full-time 
Building Subjects. Forms from P. 
Chief Ed. Officer, Margaret-st. 
FEBRUARY 28. | 
*Kingston-upon- Hull. — Six 
Assistant — £400 p.a., plus bonus. 
ine (A.), Ci ° : i 
Ra Whiston asd R.D.C.—Senior Architec- 
tural Assistant. £450 p.a. Applicants should 
write, quoting E.A.1142XA, to Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, Appointments 
Dept., Central (T. and S.) Register, Room 5/17, 
Sardinia-st., Kingsway, W.C.2, for necessary 


forms. 

a cen t Engineer and 

*East Sussex C.C.—Resident ing 

Surveyor, Hellingly Mental Hospital. £500-£10- 
£550 p.a., plus bonus. Forms from H. M. 
Blaker, Clerk to Visiting Committee, 211, High- 
st., Lewes, Sussex. 
MARCH 3. 
c.B.—Assistant 


of 
nnes, 


Teacher 
m3 


Temporary 
A. 


Architects. 


*Southampton 
£425 p.a., cies £49 8s. bonus. R. Ronald H. 
M eson, 

oe J nt "Phe — Committee 

Breconshire oint nning — 
Assistant to Committee. £300-£20-£380. 


P. R. H. 8S. Holbourn, Clerk to the Committee 


c Hall. Brecon, Wales. : 
cogtamts €.6.— (1) Senior Grade E Planning 
Assistant. £450, rising to £500 p.a. (2) Grade 


D. Planning Assistant. £300, rising to £375 p.a. 
2... ae C., County-bldgs., Stafford. 
NO DATE. 

*Huyton-with-Roby | R.D.C.—Temporary En- 
gineering and Surveying Assistant. £405 p.a. 
Applications in writing and quoting Ref. No. 359 
to Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
Appointments. Office, Cotton Exchange-bldgs., 
Bixteth-st., Liverpool, 3. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—T.C. propose children’s 
home of health, at £35,000. : 
Brighouse.—Sharp & Waller, architects 52, 
Bradford-rd., preparing layout of land for trus- 
tees of Woodhouse Settled estate. | ; : 
Buxton.—Derbyshire C.C. acquired “* White- 
hall’? and grounds for conversion into youth 
educational and holiday centre. 
Castleton.—Cornbrook Brewery Co., Ltd., 6, 
Clements-la.. Lombard-st., London, E.C.4, pro- 
poe hotel at junction of Queensway and Cowm 
Top-la. ; : 
Coventry.—B.C. propose prefabricated build- 
ing as extensions at Technical College. 
Coventry.—E.C. propose extensions at John 
Gulson schools.—Mitchells & Butlers, Ltd., Cape 
Hill Brewery, Smethwick, propose erection of 
“The Wheel” hotel at junction of Sewall 
Highway and Purcell-rd., and ‘ Styvechale 
Arms” hotel at corner of Leamington-rd. and 
Kenpas Highway. , 
Dudley.—Staffs E.C. — conversion of 
“Esmond,” St, James’s-rd., into offices for 
Divisional Executive for South-west Staffs. 
Essex.—C.C. approved sketch plans for _erec- 
tion of temporary buildings at South-East Essex 
Technical College and School of Art, at £20,000. 
C. authorised following works: Repairs and 
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alterations at Dovedale, for Mid-Essex Techni- 
cal College, at £680; alterations at Wood-st. 
branch library, at £677; conversion of kitchen 
at Upminster Cedar-av. school into cloakroom, 


ut £763. 

Gateshead.—T.C. propose to convert ‘“‘ Oak- 
field,” Low Fell, into hostel for aged people. 

irthlingborough.—U.D.C. propose 100 houses 
at Addington-rd. Plans by E. Turnbull, 8. _ 

Jarrow-on-Tyne. — Ministry of Education 
approved plans to provide dining-room and 
scullery at St. Bede’s R.C. Central school. 

Kettering. Housing Committee propose erec- 
tion of 97 houses on 13 sites and approved two 
types of houses. Plans prepared by H. R. 
nog (Gotch, Saunders and Surridge (F.) ), 

igh-st. 

Lancashire.—E.C. propose erection of Second- 
ary school at Carnforth. 

Lancaster.—T.C. propose community centre at 
Ridge-la. estate. : 

Leeds.—_Improvement Committee approved 
scheme by Bentley’s Yorkshire Breweries, Ltd., 
for licensed premises at junction of Manston- 
la. and Austhorpe-rd. 

Leeds.—Plans for extensions to the East 
Leeds Occupation Centre, Harehills, to cost 
£18,000, have been provisionally approved by 
the Leeds Board of Control. Plans by P. B. 
Haswell, architect to the Education Committee. 
_ Manchester.—Health Committee propose erec- 
tion of prefabricated building for Radiography 
centre. S. F. Jones & Sons (Manchester), Ltd., 
377, Chester-rd., Hulme, sales department and 
bottling stores at Albany-rd., Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy; Heaton Park Hebrew Congregation 
Trustees ‘3 synagogue at Brooklands-rd., 
Crumpsall, . Cummings (F.), 3, Appleby 
Lodge, Wilmslow-rd., Rusholme. 

Manchester.—Plans approved for submission 
to M. of E. and Town Planning and Buildings 
Committee for erection of dining-room huts at 


Sharston Municipal and St. Robert’s R.C. 
schools, Longsight. 
Manchester. — T.C. approved: Structural 


alterations to factory, A. R. Walsingham (A.), 
architect, 50, High Grove-rd., Cheadle, Ches; 
R. Martin (F.), 90, Deansgate, is architect for 
erection of offices and warehouses; Threlfall’s 
Brewery Co., Ltd., Cook-st., Salford, propose 
erection of ‘‘ Chorlton Park” hotel, at Barlow 
Moor-rd., Chorlton-cum-Hardy, B. Waterhouse 
(F.), architect, 134, Deansgate; Taylor & 
Young (FF.), 195, Oxford-rd., Chorlton-on-Med- 
lock, are architects for extensions to works. 
Meriden —McKewan Fillmore & McKewan 
(F. & A.), 318, Hampstead-rd., Handsworth. 
Birmingham, appointed to prepare plans for 
development of Springfields site, Coleshill, for 
erection of houses, for R.D.C. 
Midhurst.—R.D.C. to erect. two blocks of 
flats as an experiment on Midhurst site, and 
one block of four flats at Fernhurst. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—E.C. to build or adapt 
sculleries at number of schools. Plans by 
Committee’s _ Architect, | Northumberland-rd., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 1 
Newcastle-under-Lyme.—T.C. propose erection 
of 20 houses for police officers on selected sites. 
Notts.—Standing Joint Committee propose 
police station at Carlton. | 
Preston.—Libraries Committee propose branch 
libraries at Ashton and Ribbleton. 
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Rochdale. — Markets Committee approved 
lans for elevation of Market Buildings at 
orkshire-st. and Lord-st.—Board of Manage- 
ment of Rochdale Infirmary propose alterations 
and additions at Infirmary buildings. Plans by 
P. G. Fairhurst (F.) (H. S. Fairhurst & Son 
Chance: —— 56, Brown-st., Man- 
chester 2.—The has acquired ‘ Chisle- 
hurst,” Fallinge-rd., for adaptation as prelim- 
inary training school for nursing staff. 

Rotherham.—T.C. propose adaptation of nur-- 
sery at Erskine-rd., for housing purposes, and 
extensions of “ The Mount ” for aged and infirm 
persons, and extensions at Children’s Homes. 

_ Rugby.—Warwickshire E.C. propose altera- 
tions and additions at Rugby Technical College, 
at £2.000. 

Shefheld.—T.C. approved: Lay-out plans for 
Parson Cross estate extension for Estates 
Committee; erection of 950 bungalows at 
Arbourthorne estate, Wybourn estate, Totley 
estate, Hucklow-rd. and Ben-la., Wadsley. ' 

South Shields.—E. M. Lawson, Barras-bldgs., 
Barras Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne, is architect 
for rebuilding of i for Jackson 
(Clothiers), Ltd.—F. W. Newby, architect, 
King-st., South Shields, has prepared plans for 
alterations to garage at St. Hilda-st., for South 
Shields Garage and Motor Co. 

Shropshire.—C.C. propose provision of Farm 
Institute. 

Stockport.—Health Committee propose welfare 


clinic at junction of Broadstone-rd. and 
Grange-av., Heaton Chapel.—E.0. ropose 
adaptation of “‘ Heathfield * and “‘ Woodbank ” 


premises as secondary schools. 

Stockport.—W. R. Broomfield, builder, Hazel- 
gr., proposes development of site at Cheadle 
Hulme for 250 houses. 

Sunderland.—E.C. propose taking over resi- 
dence at Roker for use as girls’ remand home: 
Alterations proposed, at £3,000. Plans by 

E. Lewis, B.E. be 

Tideswell._—Derbyshire E.C. and governors of: 
Pursgrove Senior school propose school pre: 
mises, as additions to existing buildings. i 
_ Tynemouth. — W. Stockdale, Howard-st., 
North Shields, is architect for alterations at: 
North King-st., for Brown & Son.—Royal Naval 
Lifeboat Institution prepared plans for life- 
boat station—R. Burke,- Singleton House, 
Northumberland-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, pre- 
pared plans for alterations at St. Joseph’s 
Church, Wallsend-rd., for Rev. J. Taggart. ‘| 
, Warrington.—Health Committee propose erec- 
tion of recreation room for patients and lecture 
room for nurses at Hefferston Grange Sana- 
torium.—E.C. propose erection of additional 
classrooms at Bewsey Junior and Infants’ 
school. 

Warrington.—T.C. approved reinstatement of 
public baths, at £3,874. 

Warwickshire.—Standing Joint Committee 
propose erection of police houses on approved 


sites and improvements to existing police 
houses. 
Wimborne and  Cranborne.—R.D.C. have 


appointed G. C. Oldham (L.), Lytchett 
Matravers, as architect for post-war housing 
scheme. 

Wigan.—Licensing Justices approved struc- 
tural alterations at “ Park” hotel, Hope-st., 
and additions and alterations at ‘‘ White 
Lion ” Inn, Ormskirk-rd, 1 


BRITISH, RESTAURANTS AND: 
CANTEENS 


Durnam.—County E.C. to provide central 
kitchens at New Brancepeth. ; 
_Leicestershire.—E.C. propose erection of con 
bined kitchen and dining-room for school meajs 
at South Charnwood. ; 
eames propose dining centre at Smith- 


st. s 
Waterfoot.—Mitchell Bros., Ltd. Albert 
Works, Whitewell Bottom, prepose canteen. «: 


ry HP.) TENDERS 

* Denotes accepted. 

t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
Denotes accepted subject to modification. 
Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 

Departments. 

Beeston and Stapleford.—Erection of houses 
at Dovecot-la., for U.D.C.: *G. Briggs & Co., 
Nottingham, £4,400. 

Durham.—Erection of bakery at Seaham, for 
Snowden & Davis. Marshall, Tweedy & Bourn, 
Blackett-st., Newcastle, architects: *Randle & 
Co., Ltd., Back Dunelm-st., Sunderland. 

Durham.—For nurses’ quarters at hospital, 
Chester-le-Street. E. M. Lawson, Barras-bldgs., 
Newcastle, architect: *Fred Norman, Chester- 
le-Street. ’ ; 

Leeds.—Erection of additional buildings of 
prefabricated (B.C.F.) type, comprising Nurses’ 


Hostel, Patients’ Pavilions and connecting 
covered ways at Gateforth Sanatorium, 
Hambleton, nr. Selby, for Health Committee. 


H. R. Hudson, F.1.A.S., M.R.San.I., Superin- 
tendent of Works and Buildings, Public Health 


Dept., Works and Building Section, 123, 
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Beckett-st., Leeds 9: *Matthews & Son (Con- 
canes, itd., FE g Marsh-la., Leeds 9, 


19, 
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Covidon (Aw Ministry).—List of new con- 
tee to valee of 2500 or over for week ended 


ruary 

Tepatr and ‘structaral steelwork: G. M. Carter 
(Erectors), Ltd., London, 8.W.1 

Huttin ‘pont’ ¥. Rendell & Sons, Ltd, 
Devizes, Wilts. 
Roofing work: Neuchatel Asphalte Co., Ltd., 
Staines, ne ids 
Surfaci Sark: G. G. Middleton & Sons, 
Ltd., Worksop, Notts. 
J. Lovell & 


General maintenance work: Y. 
Son, Ltd., Gerrards Cross, Bucks; A. & 


Hanson, ‘Ltd., Southall, Middx; J. L. Raws- 
thorne & Co., “Liverpool 1 . 
Construction work: J. Gerrard & Sons, Ltd., 


Swinton, Manchester. 


GLondon eas of Works).—Contracts 
placed by the M.O.W. during week ending 
February 8:— 


London: Building work, Bunting Construction 
Co., Ltd., 3, Vauxhall eee rd., §.W.1; 
Lavender McMillan, Ltd., 54, Cheam Common- 
rd., Worcester Park. 

Durham; Building work, L. W. Evans (Con.), 
Ltd., Norfolk-st., Sunderland, 

cae Building work, E. E. Coleman, Ltd., 
Waverley-rd., Sale, Manchester. 

Pembrokeshire : Building work, Griffith 
Davies, Paxton Yard, Swansea. 

arwickshire : Building work, Fred Pallett, 
104, Hinckley-rd., a Bragg Bros., Ltd., 
Church Hill-rd., ‘Solihul 

{London ar Dept.).—Works contracts 

placed by War Dept. for week ended February 


‘Staffs: Miscellaneous work, J. R. Deacon, 
Ltd., Lichfield, Staffs. 

Shropshire : Steelwork & caaning work, J. R. 
Deacon, Ltd., Lichfield, Staffs. 

Hampshire : Huttin; (erection, etc.), H. J. 
Goodall & Son, Ltd., asingstoke, Hants. 

Sussex: Miscellaneous work, Saunders (Con- 
tractors), Ltd., Burgess Hill, Sussex; R. A. 
Larkin, exhili, Sussex. 

Manchester.—Works for T.C.: Conversion of 
house into three flats ~s 40, Heaton-rd., Withing- 
ton: *Jones & Crai Ltd., Ravenoak- rd., 
Cheadle Hulme, St ockport ; conversion of house: 
into three flats at Cheetham Hill-rd., 
Cheetham: *Direct Works Section, Housing 
Dept. (J. Hughes (A.), Housing Director), 
Town Hall, Manchester 2; construction of office 
building at power station: *John Dickinson & 
Co. (Bolton), Ltd., Fairclough-st., Bolton. 

Middlesbrough.— Redecoration of Town Hall, 
for T.C.: *Direct labour, £1,100. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme. — Reinstatement of 
Mill-st. school, repairs to Watlands and Ellison- 
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st. schools, Wolstanton, for E.C. Cotton, 
BS. and Schools Architect: *Madew r Wardle, 
bing Central Works, Lower-st., Newcastle- 


yme. 

| Oswaidtwistle.—Erection of central kitchen, 
for Lancashire E.C. A. T. Nicholson (F.), 
County ys Fishergate-hill, Preston: *James 
Cocker, Ltd., Station Saw Mill, Memorial-rd., 
Walkden, nr. Manchester, £3,499. 

Shefheld.—Construction of roads and sewers 
for erection of temporary bungalows, for T.C. : 
*Sir Lindsay Parkinson & Co., ba: 07, 
eee on, W.1, £69,650. 

Sheffreld.—Erection of prefabricated building 
for meals kitchen at Owler-la. school, for E.C. 
W. George Davies (F.), City A.: *Mefling 
aaa, Ltd., Balfour-rd., Attercliffe, Sheffield 9, 

South Shields.—For erection of 150 Pheni: 
type of bungalows: *Henry Boot, Sheffield : 
*Laing & Sons, Carlisle. 

South Shields.—Conversion of premises at 
John Clay-st. into factory. A. @. Richardsen, 
Acting B.E.: *Henderson Bros., Tyne Dock, 
South Shields, £4,496. 


SAMUEL 
GRATRIX 


LIMITED 


For all BUILDERS’, PLUMBERS’ 
and ELECTRICIANS’ SUPPLIES 


LONDON : BUS 6177 
3/4, University St., Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.C.1T 


GLASGOW : 
126, W. Regent Street, C.2 City 7253 


LEEDS (E. J. Leedle Ltd.) : 


34, Hunslet Lane, Leeds 10 Leeds 24554 


MANCHESTER (Head Office) : 
Quay St., Manchester 3 = BLA 660: 


HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 
STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 


























Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 
Patent 


Boyle’s «aic-Pump~ Ventilator 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AV., Es CROYDON, SURREY, Tele: Addiscombe 1433 

















BROTHERS 
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Telephone : 





GALBRAITH 


LIMITED 


give notice that they 
have now removed 
to New Offices at 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN : 


CHAncery 7901-3 


house, the 
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en peace comes. ‘Phone WAT. 5474. 
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Station Works-Kinc JAMES ST.,S.E./. (WAT.5474) 
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